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HOTEL WM. BYRD 
Opposite Broad Street Station 
200 Rooms @ 200 Baths 
Rates from $3.75 
Air-Conditioned Rooms 


HOTEL RICHMOND 
Overlooking Capitol Square 
300 Reoms @ 300 Baths 
Rates from $3.75 
Air-Conditioned Rooms 












HOTEL JOHN MARSHALL 
Fifth and Franklin Streets 
400 Rooms @ 400 Baths 

Rates from $4.00 

Air-Conditioned 











Rebmond Ihechs NC. 


VIRGINIA’S teachers, their friends and guests, will find a most cor- 
dial welcome awaits them when they visit any of these five, fine 
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hotels. Good food, good service, convenient location, genuine hos- 






pitality are all here for you—and at moderate rates that spell real 






economy. Make these hotels your home away from home! 
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Chehatlta 


Old Point Comfort, Fort Monroe, Virginia 
300 Rooms « 300 Baths 


Rates from 
OPEN THE YEAR ‘ROUND 


F 1rt-PROOF GARAGE Accomoparions Proviveo By ALL FIVE Horets 








HOTEL KING CARTER 
Eighth and Broad Streets 
250 Reoms @ 250 Baths 
Ratés from $3.50 

Air-Conditioned Rooms 
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Think FIRST of FLOWERS 
when you think of Quality 
and Value in School 
Equipment and School 
Supplies! 





(FLOWERS) 











SAMSONITE 
ALL STEEL 


FOLDING CHAIRS 








Samsonite 
Folding 
Tablet-arm Chair 


Comfort curved back rest; safety seat 
hinge can’t cut fingers; 5-ply selected 
hardwood Tablet-arm; Wil! not tip; Bond- 
erized to resist rust; extra wide molded 
seat; chip-resistant, non-chalking enamel 
finish; electrically welded steel tube legs; 
replaceable rubber feet. Noiseless folding 
action; compact, easily stored. 


No. 2625—Brown 
No. 2635—Grey 
Natural Blond Finish Tablet-Arm. 




















Samsonite 
All Steel 
Folding Chair 


Concave form fitting back rest; safety 
seat hinge can’t cut fingers; will not tip; 
chip-resistant non-chalking enamel finish; 
extra wide molded seat; electrically 
welded steel tube legs; specially arched 
tubular steel cross braces for extra rigidi- 
ty. Bonderized for rust-resistance. Extra 
wide molded seat. Noiseless folding 
action, compact, easily stored. 


No. 2602—Brown 
No. 2606—Grey 














Distributed by 


Samsonite 
All Steel 
Folding Chairs 


are the largest selling folding 
chairs in America. They are 
strong enough to stand on; easy 
to fold—easy to unfold. Tilt- 
proof construction; wide color 
choice, chip-resistant baked 
enamel finish; easy action leg 
locks, and REASONABLE IN 
PRICE! Write for more details 
or, better, visit our Showroom 
Display of Samsonite All Steel 
Folding Chairs! 





Manufacturers & Distributors 


SCHOOL, CHURCH AND PUBLIC SEATING FURNITURE 
327 West Main Street, Richmond 20, Virginia 
‘elephone: RICHMOND *7-4035 





Furniture Factory: Lawrenceville, Virginia 








Ever look at your house this way 7 


Your electric company does! 


1940 This was your house, 


measured by the amount of electricity 


you used before World War II. me 











91947 ~You. used twice as much electricity. 
So your house seemed twice as big 
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to your electric company. 











Today - You use a lot more electricity— 
three times as much as in 1940! 

And all the while you were finding new 
ways to use electricity 

for better living, elt 
its price was o cada 
coming down. 
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1960- You'll use about four times the 

electricity you used in 1940. Your electric 
company already is investing 
millions of dollars to 
have it ready. 


This does not mean that your monthly 
bill for electricity is to be four times what 
it was in 1940. It means that you are 
using electricity in more ways and that, 
the more you use, the lower is your 















































average rate per kilowatt-hour. Thus, 
electricity is still the biggest bargain in 
the average family budget today. It does 
so much and costs so little. 


VIRGINIA ELECTRIC AND POWER COMPANY 
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OUR COVER—Between the columns 
on the south portico of the Capitol is 
glimpsed a view of the Honorable 
Thomas Bahnson Stanley taking the 
oath of office as Governor of the Com- 
monwealth of Virginia. His inaugura- 
tion took place on January 20 in Rich- 
mond, capital of the Old Dominion. 
We salute the new Governor and bid 
tarewell to his predecessor, John Stew- 
art Battle. 


Some of the legislation on education 
under consideration by the General 
Assembly, which convened on January 
13, is commented upon in the edi- 
torials of this issue. 
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Words can not thank each and all 
of you for the benefits and under- 
standingness which you are extending 
to all retired teachers. The letter re- 
ceived on the opening of the New Year 
from our Miss Ball and from you 
brought joy to my heart because of 
your interest, as well as for the hope 
of a small financial lift. Thank you 
sincerely. 

I, S. V. Moseley, do so much appre- 
ciate the new Preventorium card and 
also the exemption from certain fees. 
The Preventorium has done a great 
deal for me I can not praise it too 
highly. 

Thank you sincerely for myself and 


others. St 
Sarah Virginia Moseley 


Bed ford 


I want you to know how much I 
have enjoyed getting your Virginia 
Journal of Education during the past 
year. I am always glad to see it come, 
and find that I refer to it and use it a 
great deal. 

Edgar J. Fisher, Jr.,.Director 
Virginia Council on Health and 
Medical Care 

Richmond 


It was a pleasure to serve on the 
Professional Standards Committee and 
it was a real delight to visit you in 
your new headquarters. It was my 
first visit and needless to say that I 
feel real proud that the VEA has such 
comfortable quarters. 

Robert J. Young, 
Dean of Instruction 
Radford College 
Radford 


The Education Class which visited 
you from William and Mary recently 
would like to express our gratitude for 


your informative tour of the building 
and explanation of VEA functions 

Mr. MacGregor hopes that we will 
have the pleasure of being able to visit 
with you again in the near future. | et 
me add one last word of thanks ‘or 
the folders on teachers salaries and the 
fine explanation of just how the VIA 
operates. 

For yearly dues of only five dolla:s, 
you certainly manage to accomplish a 
tremendous amount of work. We are 
all looking forward to the day when 
we will be able to receive our VEA 
Journal in the capacity of a Virginia 
teacher. 

Howard Leatherwood, Jr. 
Education Class 

College of William and Mary 
Williamsburg 


The attention and courtesies ex- 
tended by you and your staff to re- 
tired teachers is most thoughful and 
considerate. 

The VEA has long enlisted my deep 
interest and I am quite proud of its 
fine growth and effective service. 

Algar Woolfolk 
Richmond 


The Elementary Teachers Associa- 
tion wishes to thank you for the use of 
the VEA Building for our recent tea 
for teachers new to Richmond. 

We are indeed proud of our build- 
ing and appreciate your making its fa- 
cilities available to our organizations. 

Audrey Hawthorne 
Corresponding Secretary 
Elementary Teachers Association 
Richmond 


In the absence of Mr. Hook, due to 
illness, I should like to acknowledge 
receipt of the research data on Teach- 
ers Salaries. I should like to congratu- 
late you on the fine work the Virginia 
Education Association is doing toward 
informing the people of Virginia of 
the salary conditions within our 
schools. 

Hubert J]. Davis 
Acting Superintendent 
Fredericksburg 


Thank you for the good you have 
done the retired teachers of Virginia by 
providing them with these Preven- 
torium services, and carrying on the 
fight to get legislation passed to pro- 
vide them an increase in retirement 
benefits. 

S. W. Johnson 


Accomac 
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Jeaching Jips 

Citizenship Bulletins 

The Road to Health in Rural Vir- 
ginia, 1900—1952” is the title of the 
fifth number of the Citizenship Chal- 
lenges series prepared by the Rural 
Sociology Division of the Virginia 
Acricultural Experiment Station. It is 
expected to be ready for distribution 
about March 1. 

\ summary of this bulletin, called 
“What Is Health Worth to You and 
Yours”, prepared for use of discussion 
groups, is available for civics teachers. 

Copies are also available of the other 
numbers in the series: 

Part I. On Being a Good Citizen: 

What Should a Good Citi- 
zen Believe? Know? Do? 

Part Il. Local Government 

Part Ill. Virginia Taxation 

Part IV. Growing Government 

Activities and Costs 

Civics teachers will find much ma- 
terial from widely scattered sources 
summarized in these bulletins. The 
one on local government they will find 

f special value. 

Copies may be obtained from the 
Rural Sociology Division of the Vir- 
ginia Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Blacksburg, Virginia. (Single copies 
free; numbers of copies for school stu- 
dent use, 10¢ each.) 


School Athletics—Report of the 
Educational Policies Commission of the 
National Education Association was re- 
leased on February 15. This 115 page 
booklet culminates a three-year study. 
It advocates that athletics be financed 
by general school funds, recommends 
the abolition of post season tourna- 
ments, and gives many positive recom- 
mendations for elementary and sec- 
ondary schools. The report is available 
or one dollar from the National Edu- 

tion Association, 1201 Sixteenth 
reet, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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Inflatable 16-inch globe made 

Vinylite Plastic is a new device for 
teaching geography. So durable that 
the sphere can be used as a beach ball. 
exible enough for the deflated globe 
» fit in a drawer or packet. The map 
reproduced on the globe in five 
ight and attractive colors, with 
mes of countries, principal cities, 
eans, seas, large rivers and lakes 
inted in large, easy to read type. 
vailable at department, toy, station- 
stores. Price $1.49. 
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HOW THE RAILROADS HELP HEAT 





HOME SWEET HOME 





When blustery winter winds-roar and it’s snug and cozy inside — 
that’s when you really appreciate a nice, warm house! And, no matter 
how your home is heated, the railroads play a big part in keeping Old 
Man Winter where he belongs — outside! 






If you burn coal, your winter’s supply might 
be about 10 tons.That’s one-sixth of the aver- 
age load carried in just one “hopper” car. Last 
year the railroads moved more than 6 million 
carloads! In one of the most efficiently coordi- 
nated operations to be found anywhere in in- 
dustry, mines and railroads work together so 
that coal, deep in the ground yesterday, may 
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Even if you use gas to heat your home, rail- 
roads help keep you warm. The great pipe- 
lines that carry gas are made of steel and in 
making steel the railroads play a vital role! 
For vast quantities of iron ore, limestone and 
coal are needed — the railroads deliver these 
tremendous loads right to the steel mills. When 
the pipes are made, they, too, are carried by rail. 





Does an oil burner supply your heat? The oil 
you use may well have moved from the load- 
ing rack of a great refinery such as you see in 
this picture. Tank cars like these can haul as 
much as 16,000 gallons. Each year approxi- 
mately 1,500,000 carloads of petroleum 
products are carried by America’s railroads 
for thousands of home and industrial uses. 
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But the railroads’ heating job isn’t confined to 
making fuel available. They help make pos- 
sible modern methods of insulating the home 
by hauling both raw materials and finished 
products. So, you see, that in keeping you warm 
and in bringing you most of the things you 
need and use every day, the big, basic trans- 
portation job is done by America’s railroads! 


Association OF AMERICAN RAILROADS 


WASHINGTON 46, D. C. 





Reprints of this advertisement about America’s 
railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work 
upon your request for advertisement No. 10. 


You'll enjoy THE - 
RAILROAD HOUR every 
Monday evening on NBC, 
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e e e TO EVEN 
GREATER HEIGHTS 
IN QUALITY, SCOPE, 
AND USEFULNESS 


the 1954 Coinptons 


is bigger, better, and more useful than ever, due to Compton’s 
vigorously pursued policy of Continuous Revision PLUS 
Continuous BUILDING. You expect up-to-dateness and 
adequate coverage. You get both in Compton’s—and more. 







Compton’s Continuous Building Program for 1954 Resulted in 





—a physical expansion of........... .+...206 pages 
—-editorial work, for new and revised 

materials, on more than......... ..--3,400 pages 
—words of newly written text... .........55. 521,300 
—new and extensively revised articles......... . 680 


—new and extensively revised reference-outlines. ..69 


—new pictures, maps, charts, and graphs...... . 1,190 


Among the hundreds of important and timely new and extensively 
revised articles in the 1954 edition of Compton's Pictured Encyclo- 








pedia are: THE ARTS, a new approach relating art to everyday 
life © AMERICAN COLONIES, a new article that explains the 
mode of life in all the colonies ® THOMAS JEFFERSON, one of the 
new biography series and undoubtedly the best short biography 
of this great American ® CHRISTMAS, gives the world’s religious 
and social customs for this wonderful holiday © CHICAGO, a 
new article that creates the feel of this great city (one of the 
city article series) ¢ Under sports, new articles cover BASEBALL, 
FISHING, HUNTING, and RIFLERY. ® In the field of mathematics, 
NUMBER SYSTEM, FRACTIONS, and the fundamental processes 
are newly written. © STATE CAPITOLS—more than 20 new 
articles. © PERSONALITY, PSYCHOANALYSIS, and LEARNING are 
Significant new ones @ See brief synopses below on three 
other outstanding new articles in the *54 Compton’s. 





INDIA. tn the new Indian republic one-sixth of 
the earth's people —largely illiterate, poverty 
stricken, and without previous experience in 
self-government —are today attacking desperate 
problems. This new Compton article explains 
the age-old problems that India is attempting 
to solve democratically while its Asiatic neigh- 
bors are turning to Communism. It describes the 
varied regions of India and the life of the people 
in each with their diverse customs and activities. 
It covers all phases of the present-day economy 
and culture. FREE reprint available. 


DOGS—a fine new article illustrated with 8 
pages of color photographs of the more popular 
types of dogs within each group—Sporting Dogs, 
Hounds, Working Dogs, Terriers, Toy Dogs, and 
Nonsporting Dogs. The text describes each of 
the 112 breeds recognized by the American 
Kennel Club. Special sections in the article cover 
selecting adog, care and feeding, training, dog shows, 
and field trials. The most complete coverage of 
the subject to be found in any school encyclo- 
pedia. (No reprint available) 


VOCATIONS—a new 18-page article that will’ 
widen the vision of high-school boys and girls 
and their instructors. It covers the problems of 
self-appraisal, job analysis, training, and national 
trends in vocational opportunities. More than 
200 job descriptions for men and women in 
professional, semiprofessional, sales, clerical, 
service, and skilled worker groups are given 
in terms teen-agers can understand. Here is a 
brand-new approach to vocational counseling. 
The sort of information needed in high schools 
today. FREE reprint available. 


FREE to teachers: Complete reprint of new article, “India” or ‘'Vocations.” Write for your copy. 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY .- 1000N. Dearborn Street > Chicago 10, Illinois 
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To help your students 


Your students probably have many questions 
about menstruation. And since menstrual hy- 
giene is such a difficult subject to handle, the 
makers of Modess have prepared a complete 
program of free teaching material. 

This includes material for you to use in class 
—as well as booklets which may be given out 
individually to your students and their mothers. 


“Sally and Mary and Kate 
Wondered” gives pre-teen 
girls a clear, simple introduc- 
tion to menstruation. 





“Growing U pand LikingIt,” 
for girls 12 to 18, fully explains 
menstruation —gives tips on 
health, beauty and poise. 





“It’s So Much Easier When 
You Know” answers questions 
teen-agers ask about menstrual 
physiology and tampons. 


for FEBRUARY, 1954 








“How Shali I Tell My Daugh- 
ter?” suggests how, when and 
what to tell pre-teen daughters 
about menstruation. 


| “Educational Portfolio on 
| Menstrual Hygiene” contains 


teaching guide, anatomy chart, 
copy of each booklet above. 


> 


Miss Anne Shelby 
Educational Director 

Personal Products Corporation 
Box 5466-2, Milltown, N. J. 


Please send me the following material 





free of charge: 
CJ One “Educational Portfolio on 
Menstrual Hygiene”’ 


booklets **Sally and Mary and Kate 
Wondered” 


booklets «Growing Up and Liking 


booklets “It’s So Much Easier 
When You Know” 


booklets “How Shall I Tell My 
Daughter?” 





Please Print 


Address 





State 


(otter wood only in U.S.A.) 
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When you choose Unit Tables 
choose American Seating 


No. 328. Has the famous, exclusive, 3-position top: 
10° and 20° slopes for reading, writing, and other visual 
tasks; also level position for manipulative work, and 


group discussions. 











Experience makes our service convenient, 
time-saving, for all your school needs. 
Prompt deliveries from large warehouse 

stocks. Send for complete catalog. 


Laboratory 
Equipment 

Chalkboards and 
Supplies 

Bulletin Boards 

Flags 

Athletic Goods 

Maps and Globes 

Pastes and Inks 

Office and Library 


Art Materials 
Primary Materials 





Only American Seating offers you three 
distinct, functional, stable, economical 
unit tables in a range of appropriate sizes. 

The sturdy, oval, twin steel standards 
permit the student to get in or out with 
a minimum of chair-scraping noise; save 
valuable floor space by allowing a closer 
spacing of units. Each table has a strong, 
sanitary, one-piece, die-formed steel 
book-box with pencil tray, and plywood 
top—available with plastic surface. 

The companion Envoy chair is de- 
signed for good-posture sitting and best 
economy. 






No. 324. Lifting lid, with topp> 
usable in level position, or 
conventional 10° slope. 

















No. 329. Open-front 
economy table, with 
flat top. 





AMERICAN BODIFORM AUDITORIUM CHAIRS 
Full-upholstered —the ultimate in beauty, comfort, durab 


acoustical benefit. Available with or without folding tablet-arr 





FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET 


“The Co-ordinated Classroom,” a comprehensive work 
on all phases of modern classroom environment. 


J. H. PENCE COMPANY 
P. O. Box 863, Roanoke 5, Virginia—and 
P. O. Box 9517, Richmond 28, Virginia 


Exclusive Distributor for 


ctmedtcan Seating Company 
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Editorials 


Stormy Weather 


HE first stormy weather warning we received 

concerning this session of the General Assembly 
was when the Roanoke Times headlined Governor 
Battle's speech to the school superintendents’ meeting 
in April, 1953: “‘Governor, in His ‘Swan Song’ to 
Superintendents, Says Virginia Leads Nation in Ed- 
ucation Progress’. The article stated: 

Governor Battle said flatly that Virginia has 

nade more progress in education than any State 

in the United States within the past few years.” 

it was hard to reconcile that statement with the 
fact that in 1941-42, Virginia ranked 40th in per 
capita cost of education and in 1952-53 ranked 4st, 
and in teachers’ salaries in 1941-42 Virginia ranked 
33rd and in 1952-53 ranked 37th. 

We were disturbed for fear that Governor Battle 
had been given the wrong advice or information. We 
thought that it was an unhappy portent for the 
future. 

The suspicion of things to come was confirmed 
when Governor Battle presented his budget on Jan- 
uary 18, which slashed the State Board of Education's 
conservative request by more than half. 

Our hopes arose just before Mr. Stanley made his 
inauguration speech. We thought that he would 
suggest ways in which his proposed $2400 to $3600 
salary schedule could be put into effect immediately 
as he had advocated during his campaign; however, 
they were dashed when he presented his plan for a 
$2100 to $2800 minimum salary schedule for 1954- 
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Reprinted from Richmond News Leader, 1-23-54 
for FEBRUARY, 1954 


by Robert F. Williams 


The accompanying cartoon which appeared in the 
January 23, 1954 issue of the Richmond News 
Leader is one way of looking at the situation. As 
we go to press, however, we are hopeful that the 
shelves will be replenished out of the $7,000,000 
Byrd fund in accordance with recommendations of 
the Honorable Stuart B. Carter, of Botetourt, in his 
Bill which would suspend the Byrd Act for two 
years. This constitutes the only means by which 
it is possible to realize Governor Stanley's promise 


of $2400 to $3600. 


On Teachers’ Salaries 


NE of the best statements of the need for in- 

creased teachers’ salaries occurs in the following 
editorial from The Daily Progress, Charlottesville, 
of February 2: 


The porters in many Virginia ABC stores re- 
ceive an annual salary of $2,112. 

The degree-holding teachers in Albemarle Coun- 
ty and Charlottesville receive a beginning salary of 
$2,200 per year, both county and city school 
board offices report. 

Let’s repeat that in condensed form: The ABC 
store porters receive an annual salary of $2,112, 
while degree-holding teachers of the city and ccun- 
ty begin at $2,200. 

Stated another way, a college degree is worth 
only $88 more than an average porter’s pay. Isn't 
that putting a lofty evaluation on the profession 
of those who must instruct our young? 

Nor does the porter have homework to do: he 
does not have to attend summer schools to keep 
his right to hold his job; nor does he have to main- 
tain a standard of living on a par with that ex- 
pected of our teachers. 

Somewhere along the line something is terribly 
out of proportion. In other words, which is more 
important, to have a strong back or a strong mind? 
Judged purely on a wage-earning basis, it doesn’t 
seem to make more than $88 difference in favor of 
the strong mind. 

It may be added, too, that the strong mind also 
must be a trained one in order to be accepted in the 
teaching profession, that training requiring ap- 
proximately 15 years just to be admitted to the 
guild of teachers. 

Many complain at the quality of instruction 
their children receive. It is a matter of amazement 
that as many as do enter the teaching profession. 
Also, it may be said that the public receives much 
more than it spends on teachers’ salaries, since the 
pay scale is predicated only on training and prepa- 
ration, and many other intangibles. 

Of all the professions, trades and occupations it 
appears that that of teaching is the poorest paid, 
all things taken into consideration. 












-— 


If pushing around a few crates and boxes of bot- 
tles each day will earn one almost as much as he 
can earn after being awarded a college degree—the 
difference is only $88 per year, remember—then 
how can young men and women be encouraged to 
prepare to take the places of the thousands upon 
thousands who drop out of the teaching profession 
each year? 

Only a missionary zeal and spirit keep the ranks 
of the teaching profession as full as they are. 

It is significant to note, however, that the start- 
ing salary mentioned in the editorial is $100 higher 
than that proposed in Mr. Stanley’s schedule of 
$2100 to $2800 for 1954-55. 


School Board Elections 


HE following list of bills will show the confusion 

which exists in the Legislature concerning the 
possibility of changing the method in which school 
boards are selected: 


School Trustee Electoral Boards Election—S.B. 10 
(Dalton) 
To provide for the election of school trustee elec- 
toral boards by county boards of supervisors rather 
than by circuit court judges. 


School Board Election—S.B. 19 (Dalton, Williams, 
Landreth) 
To provide for the direct appointment of county 
school boards by governing bodies. 


School Board Selection HB 279 (Bailey) 

To require that the governing body of a county 
appoint members of the school trustee electoral board, 
which would in turn name school board members. 


School Board Selection HB 280 (Bailey) 
To provide for the governing body of a county 
to appoint school board members directly. 


School Board Selection SB 129 (Burton) 

To change the method of selecting county school 
boards by providing that school trustee electoral 
boards would submit lists of nominees from which 
Boards of Supervisors would elect the membership. 


School Board Selection HB 84 (Pope) 
To permit boards of supervisors to appoint school 
trustee electoral boards. 


School Board Selection-Referendum SB182 (Massie, 
Palmer) 

To provide for a referendum in counties to deter- 
mine if they wish to have the county school board 
elected directly by the board of supervisors and if so 
to abolish the county school trustee electoral board. 

We believe that the recommendation of the VEA 
Delegate Assembly that the locality by referendum 
determine the method of selection it prefers would be 
a sound procedure. The pattern of selection should 
vary with the wishes of the people. 


Major Events of 1953 


Y polling the members of the Educational Press 
Association, the ten major educational events of 
1953 were selected. Here they are: 
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1. Congressional investigations into alleged com. 
munist activity in schools and colleges reveal effects 
of subversive influence now at negligible point. 

2. Juvenile delinquency cases rose sharply during 
the year causing many school systems to re-examine 
their part in combatting this blight. 

3. First two educational television stations went 
into operation in Houston and Los Angeles (May 
and November, respectively. ) 

4. The National Education Association passed the 
500,000 mark in membership for the first time in 
its history. 

5. Samuel Brownell was named US Commissioner 
of Education, following the sudden death of Lee M. 
Thurston. 

6. The US Supreme Court reheard arguments on 
five cases involving segregation in the public schools 
of South Carolina, Virginia, Kansas, Delaware, and 
the District of Columbia. 

7. Congress created the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 

8. Educators recognized importance of introducing 
foreign languages in the elementary grades. 

9. Under pressure from attacks of varying kinds 
—sincere citizens, propagandists, and foes of educa- 
tion—schoolmen strengthened emphasis on Three Rs. 

10. Eisenhower administration agreed on a policy 
of gradual withdrawal of the federal government from 
established programs such as school lunch, vocational 
education, and land-grant college assistance—a policy 
yet to be tested in Congress. 


Polio 


MONG the happiest prospects for 1954 is the 
possibility that polio will be conquered. 

Moving from a program which has dealt largely 
with treatment, the National Foundation for Infan- 
tile Paralysis will devote during 1954, $26,500,000 
to prevention. This costly operation marks an historic 
turning point in the battle against polio. 

The trial vaccine which has been developed in 
animals will now be used on children. It will cost 
$7,500,000. While hundreds of thousands of chil- 
dren will receive the vaccine, it will still be necessary 
to use gamma globulin to halt the spread of epidemics. 
$19,000,000 will be used to supply 2,000,000 doses 
for children for whom the vaccine will not be 
available. 

For the preventive program, for the 66,000 patients 
who need help now and for further research, the goal 
for the 1954 March of Dimes is $75,000,000. 

As we help realize this goal it is well to remember 
that since its establishment the NFIP through 1953 
has spent $174,000,000 for patient aid. The claim 
is that no patient has ever gone without needed care 
for lack of funds. Since its inception $20,500,000 
has been spent in research and $16,200,000 for the 
professional education of needed scientists and medi- 
cal specialists. 

Help now, join the March of Dimes. 
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by WILMA MORRISON 
Education Editor 
Portland Oregonian 


Report Ing the Nchools 


R EPORTING the schools is like 
doing chemical experiments 
in which there is always an “‘un- 
known” and that ‘“‘unknown”’ is 
always a high explosive. You never 
know when a side reaction is going 
to blow up the laboratory. 

[hose traditional standards of 
the press-objectivity and accuracy 
—won't cover the job of the edu- 
cation editor. His is a task of trans- 
lation. The fact that it is necessary 
to translate, and by translate I 
mean explain, sometimes to the 
point of the ridiculously elemen- 
tary, the most American of Ameri- 
can institutions, the public schools, 
is a sad and exasperating com- 
mentary on these frightened times. 

As a friend said after seeing a 
school board meeting derailed for 
hours by a shotgun blast of accu- 
sations—a blast that permitted no 
answers—'‘‘Maybe the critics have 
something. Maybe the schools are 
no good. Many of their products 
have grown up to mistrust the 
system that produced them.”’ 

Consolation lies in the thought 
that there is no knowing how 
much more suspicious these people 
would be if they had not gone 
through the public schools. And 
much more consolation in the fact 
that, for all their noise and costly 
isance effect, the number of per- 
ns who are sharpshooting at 
blic education for the sake of 
voting is few. 
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So 2? SS 


Miss Morrison, the author, says “If you got the impression that 
I have a missionary feeling about this matter of complete and re- 
sponsible newspaper coverage as the best form of insurance for 


board and district, you are right.” 


This school public relations article is reprinted by permission 
from Nieman Reports, April, 1953, and is made available by Educa- 


tion Communications Service. 


For every one of these extrem- 
ists, there are hundreds who sup- 
port the system that made our 
democratic government possible— 
hundreds whose criticisms are con- 
structive and who need only facts 
in order to think through to right 
conclusions. 

How, then, to get them the 
facts? 

The newspaper is the only 
means of giving the entire public 
a knowledge of what the schools 
are trying to do and what they 
contend with in doing it. I am not 
talking about sporadic, look-how- 
wonderful articles on new educa- 
tional tricks or periodic spates of 
stories that precede tax elections. 

I mean continuous reporting 
that airs every problem that comes 
before the board, together with the 
opinions and discussion that led 
to each decision. All the action, in- 
cluding the times the board trips 
over its own policies or lack of 
policies. Week-in, week-out re- 
porting that lays out the if-you-do 
and if-you-don’t dilemmas that 
go with each of the hundreds of 
school pressures that boards and 


administrators deal with year in 
and year out. 


Newspapers Reach People 
Magazine articles can’t do this, 
nor professional journals. Only 
through the newspapers with their 
continuous coverage can this back- 
ground picture of the complicated 
thing that is a democratic school 
system reach the people. And only 
this knowledge of all that is be- 
hind Johnny’s classroom can insu- 
late the public against rumor and 
generalized propaganda so that it 
won't go tearing off on a hate hunt, 
entirely forgetting the children 
when a controversy shows. 
Schools and concerned parents 
are right when they emphasize a 
“responsible’’ press. Accuracy, 
competency, objectivity, do not 
cover the school reporter’s job. Nor 
does the conception of some school 
men—that responsibility means 
responsibility to themselves, ex- 
hibited in articles written to their 
specifications and greater glory. 
Responsibility applied to the 
press means exactly what it should 
mean when applied to every citizen 
and every school administration 
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and teacher—a first focus on chil- 
dren. The newspaper should apply 
all its rules of new coverage of any 
public agency, and add to that, the 
consciousness that the welfare of 
thousands of children is involved. 

Adding 60,000 kids (in Port- 
land) as background characters, in- 
nocent bystanders, in every school 
story, does not subvert the news 
and does not lessen the cover— 
quite the contrary. It does alter 
the treatment. 

How do you get a responsible 
press, one that is so conscious of its 
responsibility to those 60,000 
youngsters that it will throw out 
an inflammatory headline and run 
a factual—and less saleable—one? 

This is one of those circular, 
chicken-or-the-egg, questions. To 
get a responsible press you have to 
have a responsible and, above all, 
an open school administration. 
Which comes first is academic. If 
the school administration is not 
open, the newspaper won't have 
the background knowledge with 
which to be responsible even if it 
wants to. Besides, the schools have 
no alternative except to cooperate 
with the press. Putting it baldly, 
the press can hurt the schools but 
the schools have no effective club 
over the press. 

Your only safe-guard against 
a bad press is knowledge of school 
Operations and problems by the 
reporter and his editor. And the 
only way for them to get that 
knowledge is to sit in on the 
schools, day-by-day, pressure-by- 
pressure, deficit-by-deficit, person- 
nel controversy-by-personnel con- 
troversy. 

Yes, even on personnel matters. 
When a dismissal case gets to the 
point of a tenure trial or public 
hearing and an aroused group 
brings in a petition and charges 
the administration with discrimi- 
nation and false accusations, the 
reporter is not likely to overplay 
its sensational charges IF he has 
listened in, over a period of years, 
to instances in which the person in 
question has had to be rescued from 
his own errors and weak perform- 
ance. 

A reporter who has sat in, year 
after year, on the parent and 
teacher struggle toward a satisfac- 
tory report card and who knows all 
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the unanswerables involved in 
translating the development of a 
human being onto a piece of card- 
board, would not lead off a story 
like this one from New York. 

‘Foreign families at the United 
Nations and even some old-fash- 
ioned Americans are moving this 
summer to get away from the 
world’s screwiest school system.” 

The story continues, “New York 
schools are now in their fifth year 
of an experiment which is various- 
ly called, ‘100 per cent promotion’ 
or ‘compulsory promotion’ or 
‘continuous progress.” It means 
simply that everybody gets pro- 
moted regardless of how dumb, in- 
dolent, backward, lazy or moronic 
he may be.. .” 

The reporter who knows the 
dilemma of the schools under com- 
pulsory attendance laws—to fail 
dull children and have 16-year- 
olds in the primary grades or pass 
them along and have some 9th 
graders who can’t read—would 
have told the story differently. He 
would have noted the criticism of 
the foreign families and then gone 
into the age-old problems of in- 
ventorying junior for his parents. 
And if he had known enough 
about report cards, he would have 
had just as interesting—and an 
even more amusing—story than 
this one that went out over the 
country from a syndicated daily 
news service. 


Open Press, Open Minds 

First step toward that “‘respon- 
sible’ school press is a school board 
and administration truly open to 
the press—not just paying lip 
service to an ‘‘open policy.’’ Sec- 
ond, is to convince the editor that 
he should keep one person on the 
education beat and permit him 
really to cover the schools, not just 
catch up with them when a crisis 
occurs. Chief objection of school 
men to open their meetings to 
newspaper coverage is that editors 
send an assortment of uninformed 
reporters and they frequently go 
off half-cocked and headline false- 
hoods or half-truths that do 
grievous harm. 

After nine years of reporting 
education in Oregon I ¢an lay out 
one simple, mechanical rule for a 
good school press. Give more space 


to a school story than would be 
given to a story of comparable im. 
portance about another public 
agency. A lot of misinterpretations 
and falsifications that raise holy 
hob with public schools come not 
from intent to deceive but from °x- 
cessive brevity. 

If the highway commission 
closes a stretch of road and its 
action is reported without explana- 
tion in a two-paragraph story, 
nothing much is going to happen. 
A comparatively few persons living 
on the road will be outraged and 
will come to the commission {or 
an explanation. 

If the school board decides to 
shut down a high school or drop 
cooking from the 8th grade curricu- 
lum and these are reported without 
explanation, thousands react. All 
the alumni of the high school for 
60 years back come up howling. 
All the mammas who believe that 
calory charts and white sauce can't 
come too early in life, beat a trail 
to the board meeting, as do all 
the persons who make it their 
business to find a subversive edu- 
cational plot back of every school 
change. 

But if these actions are reported 
with full explanation of why they 
were taken, the public will either 
accept the reasons as sensible or, if 
the reasons aren't adequate, come 
to the board with arguments based 
on fact. They won’t come in 
slugging at what their imagina- 
tions have whipped up as reasons 
—and convinced before discussion 
starts that the board tried to put 
something over on them. 

A two-paragraph announcement 
of a school shut-down will create 
an up-roar. Half a column of ex- 
planation and figures on popula- 
tion growth and shifts that have 
made the closure necessary, will re- 
sult in sensible argument or no 
argument at all. 

As simple as that. More space 
in newspapers to lay out school 
problems in partial insurance, at 
least, of community cooperation 
rather than community conflict in 
solving the increasingly involved 
problems of public schools. 

Now, assuming that your editor 
has included the 60,000 children 
as background characters in his 
paper’s school stories, and has put 
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one responsible reporter on the 
school beat, and has recognized that 
school news requires more than 
average space—and merits it from 
the reader interest standpoint— 
how open should schools and 
school board meetings be? 

\ll meetings with exception of 
those dealing with personnel and 
land purchase should be open to 
the public. And all meetings in- 
cluding personnel and land pur- 
chase should be open to the press 

he latter with understanding 
that the individual’s right of 
privacy in his job shall not be 
violated. Nor will advance pub- 
licity be given to financial nego- 
tiations that would jeopardize the 
district’s land purchasing. 

Off-the-record pledges by a 
reporter, which are anathema, and 
rightly so, to editors, will not be 
necessary if you have a newspaper 
staff with the kind of responsibili- 
ty described above.) 

[his I believe—on the evidence 
that it has worked successfully in 
Portland many years. 

Vy belief in the entirely open 
board and administration will not 
be widely supported by school 
heads. And I am aware that press 
performance in various localities is 
governed by all kinds of outside 
influences. Newspapers whose com- 
petition for street sales is bitter, 
play news more sensationally than 
do those where the big circulation 
is residential as in Portland. The 
problem of school coverage in small 
communities where the paper keeps 
no local staff is something else 
again. Lack of a press is part ex- 
planation for the fact that often the 
school board and administration 
blackout is blackest in the small 

imunity and the county system 
where, it would seem, the public 
should be closest to its schools. 

In spite of these differences in the 
newspaper field, it has surprised 
me that so few larger districts are 
entirely open. When one. of the 
Portland directors appeared on a 
public information panel at the 

stern conference of school ad- 

nistrators in Los Angeles last 

ir, he brought back the report 
that his contribution to the discus- 
sion was fruitless. 

Directors and educators at the 

ting, he said, just didn’t be- 
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Reports indicate varying policies in open public and press relations. 


lieve him when he told them the 
board here does not meet at all 
without press notification—not in 
rump session, not in luncheon 
huddles, not at all. 


Differences in Policy 


In an effort to find out what the 
general practice is, I sent a ques- 
tionnaire to each of the 48 school 
districts of over 200,000 popula- 
tion and got 42 answers. 

With due allowance for the in- 
adequacies of the questionnaire 
(and this project verified my long- 
time doubts of the questionnaire 
method in general) the answers 
showed these things fairly con- 
clusively. 

Thirteen out of the 42 said all 
meetings are open either to public 
and press or to the press. How- 
ever, answers of six of the 13 leave 
doubts as to whether the writer’s 
concept of open was as open as the 
one I had tried to define in the 
questionnaire. Another thing that 
throws the questionnaire evalua- 
tion off is the fact that I failed to 
allow for the many boards which 
unlike Portland’s distribute their 
business among committees—fi- 
nance, curriculum, personnel, etc. 
In these cases, the discussions and 
problems that give rise to final de- 
cisions are in committee meetings. 


Even if the board meetings are 
covered by the press, if these com- 
mittee meetings are not, then the 
performance is not truly open. 

Twenty-nine of the 42 could be 
called semi-open according to my 
definition. That is, executive meet- 
ings and committee-of-the-whole 
meetings are closed. 

Sixteen said the papers are noti- 
fied of all meetings; 19 said, noti- 
fied of official meetings only, and 
one said papers are never notified. 
Five did not answer. 

A morning or late afternoon 
hour for meeting can have the effect 
of closing an officially open meet- 
ing. Twenty-six said meetings are 
held in afternoons or mornings, 
most in afternoon. Fifteen reported 
night meetings, one did not specify. 

There are, no doubt, good rea- 
sons for holding school board 
meetings in the morning, or, what 
is more common, in the late after- 
noon. There is also the reason, 
admitted by some, that at these 
daytime hours the public is un- 
likely to attend and business can 
be transacted with more speed and 
less argument. 

Indication that papers are being 
responsible and are recognizing 
reader interest in education is seen 
in the fact that 32 of the school 
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heads said their newspapers have 
special reporters assigned to the 
schools on a continuous basis. 

Seventeen said there is a trend 
toward more open public and press 
relations. Ten said there has been 
a definite opening of policy in their 
districts in the past 10 years and 
two said the trend is toward less 
open meetings. Twenty-three did 
not answer. 

Given the open school admin- 
istration, the cooperative editor, 
the extra newsprint—given all 
this, the education editor still does 
not quite have heaven too. There 
is still the little matter of dressing 
up school stories into something 
the public will read. 


Don’t Dish Out “Pedaguese” 

I have about decided there is 
nothing to be done about the 
““‘pedaguese’’ of the teaching pro- 
fession. Like medical and engi- 
neering language, it seems to be a 
necessary shortcut in professional 
conversation. I don’t run a blood 
pressure anymore, or at least not 
much of one, when school people 
ask me to lure the public away 
from the comics with reports of 
wonderful projects “‘aimed at en- 
riching the resources and widening 
the area of experience’’ or ‘‘on- 
going programs of in-service train- 
ing.” 

But, please, please, don’t dish it 
out to mama that way. Don’t tell 
Mrs. Jones about the ‘whole 
child.” It doesn’t mean anything 
to her when she sees it in print 
even though she has a houseful of 
aggressively whole children. It will 
mean something to her if she is 
told that the good school is respon- 
sible for helping her Johnny get 
over stuttering, learn to swat a 
baseball, tell the truth on the play- 
ground as well as off. 

Don’t try to sell her “enriched 
learning experiences’ for the en- 
riched tax dollar you want from 
her. It is Sanskrit to her and she 
is right. It doesn’t mean anything 
except that the writer is lazy, or 





dull, or both. Tell her what the | 


kids are doing and why. 
Schools expect the press to bring 
their educational methods and 


goals to life on paper. Let them | 
practice extracting the specific from 


the general themselves for awhile. 
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Did You Know That— 


Only Five Cities and One County in Virginia 


Reached National Average 


During 1952-53 only five cities and 
one county in Virginia spent as much 
per child as the average expenditure 
for the nation. The average expendi- 
ture per child for public education in 
Virginia last school session, from both 
State and local funds, exclusive of 
debt service and capital outlay, was 
$170.98. The national average was 
$235.48 (1952-53). Between 1951- 
§2 and 1952-53, the average expendi- 
ture per child in Virginia increased 
$15.37; whereas, the national average 
increased $18.03. 

The counties averaged an expendi- 
ture during 1952-53 of $158.37, which 
was $43.55 less than the $201.92 ex- 
penditure per child for the cities. 
Arlington County with an expenditure 
of $284.30 spent almost three times as 


much per child as Buchanan County 
whose expenditure was $96.37. Seven- 
ty-eight counties spent less per child 
than the State average of $170.98. 

The five cities highest in expenditure 
were: Williamsburg, $299.87; Falls 
Church, $263.17; Roanoke, $250.42; 
Alexandria, $248.62; and Richmond, 
$239.54. The lowest five were: Buena 
Vista, $113.45; Hampton, $133.30; 
Warwick, $143.39; Colonial Heights, 
$151.95; and Portsmouth, $155.25. 

The five counties highest in expendi- 
ture were: Arlington, $284.30; Fair- 
fax, $215.50; Fluvanna, $202.68; 
Bath, $198.13; and Prince William, 
$191.76. The lowest five were: Bu- 
chanan, $96.37; Dickenson, $107.18; 
Wise, $110.49; Lee, $112.01; and 
Tazewell, $114.92. 








WHAT'S 
FOR 


nutritious meals. 


for lunch?” 





that’s what we had for lunch today! 





A school-minded radio announcer at one station devotes a few 
minutes at 7:45 a.m. each school day to the cafeteria program of a 
large local school. He reads the menu for the day, comments on how 
good it sounds and how much the pupils will enjoy their lunch. This 
school-radio station cooperation pays off in several ways: 
¢ the 1200 pupils look forward to his broadcast and take a great 

interest in the hot lunch program. 
® cafeteria workers strive to plan interesting and attractive as well as 


¢ parents actually know what is being served and do not have to 
depend on the child’s possibly-biased answer to “what did you have 


¢ Mother, after slaving over a hot stove to prepare a fine evening 
meal, no longer runs the risk of hearing from her children “But 


| hid 
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Our Elementary Schools—Report of a Three-Year Study 





Major Impediments to 


Kittective Teaching 


—Inadequately trained teachers 
—Heavy teacher loads 
—Two-shift classes 


ccrPM°HE major impediments to 

the most effective teaching of 
the fundamental tool subjects are 
(a) lack of a sufficient number of 
adequately trained primary and 
elementary teachers, and (b) too 
heavy teacher loads.’’ This vitally 
significant statement was incor- 
porated as a major finding in the 
Report of the Legislative Commis- 
sion on a Foundation Education 
Program for Virginia, November 
26, 1951. The Report, in refer- 
ence to the two-shift situation in 
elementary schools, also stated, 
“This condition is not conducive 
to adequate teaching.” 

These findings by the Commis- 
sion were based on extensive in- 
vestigation and data compiled 
from questionnaire returns to the 
State Department of Education by 
division superintendents during 
the early fall of 1951. Data from 
similar returns in November 1952, 
and October 1953, constitute the 
factual bases for this three-year 
study. 


Summary Highlights of the Study 


How will this curtailment of educational opportunity 
impair citizenship of the future? 


It may be noted that the number 
of teachers increased 1,281 in two 
years. Those holding Local Per- 
mits and Emergency Licenses in- 
creased 131. From an _ over-all 
standpoint, however, the per cent 
of those holding these sub-standard 
licenses decreased from 15.3 to 
14.9. During the same period, the 
number holding Collegiate Certi- 
ficates increased sharply by 655, 
from 6.0 to 9.9 per cent. Whereas 
these persons have degrees, they 
have not had professional training 
in working with children in ele- 
mentary schools. 


by DAVIS Y. PASCHALL 


dssociate Director of Instruction 
State Department of Education 


A careful study of this table on 
Pupil-Teacher Ratio reveals a trend 
that is definitely encouraging. A 
considerable increase is noted in the 
number of classroom situations 
having an enrollment under 35 
pupils and at the same time a def- 
inite decrease in those having en- 
rollments over 40. Little change, 
however, is reflected in the number 
of those having enrollments from 
36 to 40. No case is reported from 
the cities in 1953-54 of a class 


Pupil-Teacher Ratio 


Certification of Teachers 


No. Elem. Classroom Teachers 


No. Holding Local Permits and 
Emergency Teachers Licenses 


No. Holding Collegiate 
Certificates 
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1951-52 1952-53 1953-54 

Classroom No. Per No. Per No. Per 

Enrollment Teachers Cent Teachers Cent Teachers Cent 

30 and below 5042 36.5 5319 37.0 5727 37.9 

31-35 4187 30.3 4563 31.8 4952 b & f 

36-40 2776 20.1 2669 18.6 2891 19.1 

41-50 1537 11.1 1515 10.6 1379 9.1 

51-60 225 1.6 231 1.6 123 8 

Over 60 62 4 59 4 28 2 

having more than 50 pupils. In 

the counties there are 151 teachers 

this year who are instructing classes 

1951-52 1952-53 1953-54 having more than 50 pupils enroll- 

13,829 14,356 15,100 ed. 28 of these teachers have class- 

2.119 2191 2.250 — ye ate in — 4 60 

, , ’ pupils. ese latter figures, how- 

(15.3%) (15.3%) (14.9%) ever, represent decided improvement 

838 1,271 1,493 when contrasted with those in the 
(6.0%) (8.8%) (9.9%) same columns for 1951-52. 
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Double or Two-Shift Situations 


1951-52 1952-53 1953-54 

No. Children Enrolled 460,006 477,229 494,075 
Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent 
Children on Two-Shift 35,674 7.7 33,701 7.1 36,393 7.4 
Counties Having Two-Shift 28 28.0 26 26.5 28 28.6 
Cities Having Two-Shift 16 59.3 19 65.5 18 62.5 


Grades In- 
aut im §:) 2 3 4 .5.6.7:1 .2 3b .3.G7815.2 De.S..u6.7; 


No. Counties 


and Cities :41.30.16.11.9.5.3:45.35.12.5 .2.3.1:46.30.12.8 .5.4.2: 


No. Instances Same Info. not available 270 193 
Teacher Teaches Both Shifts 


The rapid increase in enrollment has vital implications for any critical 
assessment of progress made. It may be seen, for instance, that there are 
619 more children involved in two-shift situations than two years ago. 
This increase may be viewed in one sense as progress when it is remem- 
bered that the over-all enrollment during this period has increased by 


34,069 pupils. From this total view the per cent of those in two-shift 
situations has decreased slightly from 7.7 to 7.4. 

The figures reveal that educational opportunity is more seriously im- 
paired in the first three grades. In some schools, however, the double 
shift exists in all seven grades. Children in these situations obtain the 
equivalent of three and a half years schooling in seven. 

The number of instances in which the same teacher teaches two shifts 


a day has decreased from 270 to 193. 


It is evident from the facts of 
this survey alone that to provide a 
teacher for every classroom group 
having a 33-pupil enrollment, and 
to provide a regular school day in 
length for all children, over 1100 
additional teachers and classrooms 
are needed now. 

The figure 33 is generally con- 
ceded to be the classroom enroll- 
ment necessary to maintain 30- 
pupil ADA, which constitutes the 
basic number for allotting State 
aid teaching positions for ele- 
mentary schools under a more 
recent plan for appropriating State 
funds. 18,000 pupils (one-half 
of those on two shifts), plus a 
pro-rated number in_ excessive 
pupil-teacher ratio groups, divided 
by 33 results in an immediate 
need of 1100 additional teachers 
and classrooms. 

It cannot be over-emphasized 
that this conservative estimate 
does not take into consideration a 
replacement of any of the 2250 
teachers who now hold sub- 
standard licenses, or those who are 
currently retiring or dropping out 
of active teaching for various rea- 
sons. Nor does this number in- 
volve consideration of any replace- 
ment of those spaces being utilized 
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This is significant. 


in basements, hallways, rear of 
auditoriums, churches, abandoned 
buildings, and other areas not 
planned for instructional purposes. 


Outlook for the Future 

Figures* nation-wide reveal 
four million births in 1953, the 
highest on record. There has 
been a steady rise in the number of 
live births from 19 per thousand 
in 1940 to nearly 25 per thousand 
in 1953. The rate of increase in 
live births in Virginia is indicated 
by the following figures: 1940— 
56,658; 1950—82,740; 1952— 
90,017; and 1953—92,000 (es- 
timate). 

Virginia had a population of 
2,677,773 in 1940, and 3,318,- 
860 in 1950—an increase of 641,- 
087. ‘The total population coun- 
try-wide increase from 131,699,- 
275 to 150,697,361 during the 
same period—an increase of 18,- 
998,086. ‘These figures give Vir- 
ginia an increase of 23.9 per cent 
for the last census period as against 
14.4 per cent for the Nation. A 





*The figures in this section have been glean- 
ed from reports of the Bureau of the Census, 
U. S. Office of Education, National Education 
Association, Virginia Education Association, the 
November 15, 1953, edition of The University 
of Virginia News Letter, and the Annual Re- 
port of the State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, 1951-52. 


comparable increase during the 
present decade will result in a 1960 
population in Virginia in excess of 
four million. 

Since the birth rate started rap- 
idly on the increase in 1940, an- 
other “whopping boom” may 
well be expected to start in 1952 
and run for years—a natural re- 
sult of the “war babies’ coming 
of marital age. 

The Census Bureau estimates 
that elementary and high school 
enrollments in the U. S. will rise 
by more than 1,300,000 or 4 per 
cent annually. For every three 
students now in high school, there 
will be four enrolled by 1960, and 
five by 1965. 

The elementary school enroll- 
ment nation-wide is now 23 mil- 
lion, and is expected to rise to 30 
million in 1960. High school en- 
rollment is now slightly in excess 
of 7 million, and expected to rise 
to 9% million in 1960, and to 12 
million in 1965. 

There was a total enrollment of 
660,175 pupils in Virginia for 
the school session 1952-53. In 
terms of birth and population fig- 
ures, Virginia schools should be 
prepared to handle an additional 
load of some 230,500 pupils in 
1962. 

Assuming there will be 230,500 
more pupils in Virginia in 1962, 
the number of additional teachers 
computed on the basis of thirty 
pupils per teacher will be 7,683. 
This does not take into considera- 
tion the number required to re- 
place teachers who die, retire, or 
leave the profession for other rea- 
sons. Only 659 persons grad- 
uated from departments of educa- 
tion in the teacher-training insti- 
tutions of the State in June 1952 
and 738 in June 1953. 

This calculation also gives a 
conservative idea of the additional 
classrooms that will be needed, 
aside from those not currently 
suitable for instructional use. 


Action Steps 

In terms of the major impedi- 
ments to teaching the fundamental 
tool subjects reported by the Legis- 
lative Commission on a Founda- 
tion Education Program for Vir- 
ginia, the disturbing conditions 
described in this study add up to 
a sub-standard education for 4 
vast number of Virginia’s children 
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during their most formative years. 
To put it another way, the teach- 
ing-learning of the 3 R’s for many 
pupils is suffering to an alarming 
degree as a result of over-crowded 
classrooms, two-shift situations, 
and teachers without adequate 
training. The extent to which 
this curtailment of educational op- 
portunity will be reflected in im- 
paired citizenship of the future is 
a matter for careful consideration. 


Vigorous attempts have been 
made in many localities during the 
three-year period of this Study to 
meet these critical problems. For 
instance, the many bond issues that 
have been voted constitute a very 
tangible manifestation of people’s 
belief in their schools and their 
willingness to pay for improve- 
ments. Requests for loans from 
the Literary Fund have far cxceed- 
ed the money available from this 
source, Persons have returned to 
teaching after years of absence 
from the classroom in a desperate 
attempt to keep the schools open 
in some areas. A Citizens Com- 
mittee on Teacher Recruitment 
has brought State-wide attention 
to the critical need for teachers. 
The number of teaching scholar- 
ships has increased. Certification 
standards have been strengthened. 
A State-wide salary schedule re- 
flecting considerable increase in 
teachers’ salaries over those of 
former years has been inaugurated. 
These efforts and many others 
have resulted in significant progress 
in various sections of the Com- 
monwealth and merit commend- 
able recognition. 


Despite the splendid progress 
made, the question remains as to 
whether trained teachers and class- 
rooms will be available in suffi- 
cient numbers “‘to hold the line” 
against the terrific impact of per- 
sisting increases in enrollment. The 
answer to this crucial question con- 
stitutes an unprecedented challenge 

leadership in public education in 
\irginia. 


Many who have accepted this 
iallenge recognize the problem 
be of such magnitude as to war- 
rant a lone-time plan conceived 
urageously and dedicated to the 
st interests of the future citi- 
nry of this Commonwealth. 
he following are some of the 
oposals that tend to emerge as 
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These pertinent points concerning our eleméntary schools are 
reported in a three-year study made by the Legislative Commission 
on a Foundation Education Program for Virginia. 


various individuals and groups 
discuss the problem: 


1. The time may soon come 
when high schools will not be ac- 
credited if their feeder elementary 
schools possess the deficiencies re- 
ferred to by the Legislative Com- 
mission as major impediments to 
teaching the fundamental tool sub- 
jects; namely, excessive pupil- 
teacher ratio, inadequately trained 
teachers, and two-shift situations. 
This penetrating concern is being 
increasingly expressed by those 
who feel that we have moved edu- 
cationally to the point where we 
must think of a total school system 
rather than elementary schools and 
high schools as separate entities. 
The advocates of this proposal of- 
fer an analogy of the building in- 
spector who refuses to approve 
construction, however good the 
superstructure may be, if the foun- 
dation is “‘shot through’’ with 
recognized deficiencies. 


Proponents of this idea also be- 
lieve it consistent to advocate total 
evaluation of a high school and its 
feeder elementary schools rather 
than a continuation of present 
types of evaluation designed to 
consider one of these segments to 
the exclusion of the other. 


The obvious result of this pro- 
posal would be accreditation and 
evaluation of a total school sys- 
tem, grades one through twelve. 

2. A higher revision of the 
teacher salary schedule, a special 
tax structure for schools, special 
encouragement for those now 
holding sub-standard licenses to 
seek necessary training for stand- 
ard certification, increased respect 
for the teaching profession, and 
many other proposals are being ad- 
vocated in an effort to meet the 
crucial problems revealed by this 
Study. 


Such proposals may appear 
shocking in their implications. 
The fact remains that somewhere 
between extremes in action steps 
must be found prompt measures 
to meet the acutely increasing need 
for additional teachers and class- 
rooms. This becomes a nuftiBer 
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one challenge to every citizen who 
values the import of Jefferson's 
admonition that a nation cannot 
remain ignorant and free, 





Virginia Needs Equalized 
Method of Distribution 


The following facts bring into sharp 
.ocus the need for an equalized 
method of distributing State funds in 
Virginia, 

1. Although for 1952-53 the aver- 
age teacher’s salary for the State as a 
whole was $2824, because of the wide 
gap between top and low salaries, in 
95 counties the elementary teacher’s 
salary averaged less than $2824, and 
in 85 counties the high school teacher’s 
salary averaged less than $2824. 

2. While the State average per pupil 
expenditure for 1952-53 was $170.98, 
only 19 counties eaualed this zmount 
expended per child. 

3. While during 1952-53 Virginia’s 
per pupil average expenditure was 
$170.98 and North Carolina’s average 
per pupil expenditure was only 
$164.00, no teacher in North Carolina 
with a degree and with 12 years’ ex- 
perience receives less than $3420; 
whereas, in Virginia during this year 
in only 7 out of the 98 counties 
are teachers equally qualified receiving 
as much as $3400. 

4. In Virginia, the low minimum is 
$2000; the high minimum is $3300 
or a difference of $1300 between low 
and high minimums. Virginia’s low 
maximum is $2600 as compared with 
a high maximum of $5000, a differ- 
ence of $2400 between high and low 
maximums. In Maryland, on the other 
hand, where an equalized method of 
distributing State funds exists, the 
lowest beginning salary is $2700; the 
highest, $3000, or a differential of only 
$300; while the low maximum is 
$4100 and the top maximum $5000, 
or a differential of only $900. 

§. The cost of operation per pupil 
in ADA in Virginia for 1952-53 
ranged from $96.37 in Buchanan to 
$284.30 in Arlington County. The 
county average was $158.37. The city 
average was $201.92. 
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by Rosemary Howell and Mrs. Gladys Baker 


Future Homemakers pack box of 
food for needy family, assuring them 
of well balanced meals for one week. 


Miss Howell and Mrs. Baker 
teach homemaking at Hermitage 
High School in Henrico County. 

This is the third in a series of 
articles on vocational education 
prepared under the direction of 
the Public Relations Committee 
of the Virginia Vocational Asso- 
ciation. 


Homemaking at Hermitage 


gales people think of home- 
making in high school as 
classes where girls are taught to 
cook and sew. Just as a home- 
maker's responsibilities are not 
limited to these two activities, the 
homemaking course is broad 
enough to cover all phases of per- 
sonal and family living. “‘Home- 
making’ is replacing the term 
““*home economics’’ for general use 
because, as the name implies, the 
classes are organized to help boys 
and girls prepare for the most im- 
portant career of all, that of home- 
maker. Pupils are helped to grow 
in their appreciation of family life 
and to develop abilities that will 
enable them to participate more ef- 
fectively in their parental homes 
now and to assume the responsi- 
bility they will face in homes of 
their own. 

To illustrate our point, let us 
look at the homemaking course as 
taught at Hermitage High School 
in Henrico County. Beginning 
with the eighth grade, students 
have the privilege of electing a 
twelve weeks course in homemak- 
ing. During this time they are in- 
troduced to the subject and have 
an opportunity to carry on short 
projects which help them to decide 
whether or not they are interested 
in enrolling in full time credit 
classes later in high school. One 
of the features of the eighth grade 
classes is a discussion of what 
homemaking includes. By thinking 
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of the responsibilities that they and 
their families face in their own 
homes they begin to see many 
phases of homemaking. In general 
they recognize activities dealing 
with: 

1. Feeding the family, includ- 
ing planning, buying, cooking, 
serving meals, food preservation 
and others 

2. Making houses more livable, 
caring for the home, selecting and 
arranging furnishings, and the like 

3. Clothing the family which 


involves many activities other than 
just making clothes. Mending, 
pressing, buying are a few other 
responsibilities. 

4. Family and social relations 
which include good times with 
one’s family, good manners and 
other problems of this nature 

5. Spending the family’s in- 
come wisely which involves budg- 
eting, knowing good buying prac- 
tices and how to be economical in 
the use of materials used in the 
home 


Girls exchange classes with boys in shop work, learning many home jobs, 
such as sharpening knives, furniture refinishing, and electrical repair. 
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6. Keeping the family healthy 
7. Caring for sickness when it 
curs in the home 


8. Caring for children which is 

major responsibility of home- 

akers and is often shared by all 
members of the family 


At this stage their insight into 

memaking is considerably broad- 

ed. They see that it has to do 
with many situations that affect 
them in everyday life. 


Personal and Family Problems 


During two years of the home- 
aking course offered to girls at 
Hermitage, the student is able to 
make considerable progress in solv- 
ing personal and family problems. 
When a student enrolls in one of 
our homemaking classes, she has 
the opportunity to work in at least 
four areas of family living during 

each of the first and second years 
f the course. This helps the stu- 
dent to get a broader concept of 
the responsibilities involved in 
homemaking. As pupils progress 
in these two years the experiences 
change from the standpoint of 
scope and complexity. Following 
class discussions and individual 
conferences with the teacher, each 

pupil is encouraged to consult with 
parents and to choose some prob- 
lems which seem most important 
to her and her family. In addition 

working in class on the problems 
selected the student carries on home 
projects, supervised by the teacher, 
which help her to develop more 

skill in working in that particular 

rea. The home is the laboratory 
vhere the student puts into prac- 
tice what she has learned at school. 
In this way she develops self-re- 
iance and makes a real contribu- 
ion to family living. 

In the third year the student ap- 
arently begins to see family life 
s a whole. The maturity of the 
irl and her previous homemaking 
raining gives her a broader point 
f view when she enters this class. 
he is thinking more in terms of 
he responsibilities she will face 
on in her own home. When the 
lass meets for the first time, dis- 
ussions are held to determine ways 
n which work may be done in 
lass to help the girls in preparing 
) meet the problems they will 
ice as homemakers. They have a 
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Among many activities selected, 
Homemakers learn the use of laundry 
equipment and how to prepare foods 
for freezing. 


more sympathetic understanding of 
problems faced by their own par- 
ents. Each girl has kept a cumula- 
tive record during the first two 
years of her homemaking course 
and has briefly recorded work done 
at home and in class. Here she has 
an over-all picture of previous 
work and is able to spot places 
where she needs to do additional 
work to round out her course. 


This year, the third year class 
in homemaking chose the theme 
Looking Toward Marriage. Class 
members set up individual goals 
and objectives for themselves. 
Where students felt they had com- 
mon problems, they planned to 
work together and at other times 
they worked individually. Our 
classes spent a period of time at 
the beginning of the year trying to 
gain a better understanding of the 
problems faced by young couples 
before and following marriage. 
They were interested in such things 
as qualities needed by the individ- 
ual to be a good marriage partner, 
desirable qualities in one’s life 
mate, marriage laws and their pur- 
poses, how a young couple can 
share responsibilities of a home 
and adjustments that each must 
make, such as when the wife works 
away from home. They read and 
discussed many reference books, as 
Dr. Theodore Adams’ Making 
Your Marriage Succeed. They 
tried to develop a realistic attitude 
toward the problems which young 
couples must actually face together 
rather than a romantic, story-book 
idea which young people are often 
thought to have. 


Selected Activities 

Another project carried out by 
the class included better home 
management. They learned more 
ways to save time and energy, to 
keep household affairs running 
smoothly, to anticipate families 
needs and to cope with problems of 
more complex nature than those 
on which they had worked previ- 
ously. In the area of feeding the 
family one girl chose freezing 


(Continued on page 30) 
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COMPENSATION 


How Much Does Teaching Pay? 


Selfish narrow-minded 
parents do not realize what part 
love and understanding play in the 
life of a normal youth. Good 
parental guidance may mean the 
difference between honest future 
citizens and tomorrow's criminals. 

“Yes, there is delinquency—but 
it’s parental delinquency , 
wrote a high school journalism stu- 
dent after a visit to a State correc- 
tive school. 


This past fall my journalism 
class decided to use HONESTY as 
the theme for the editorial cam- 
paign in our school paper. Then 
one night at a college alumnae 
meeting, one of my alumnae sisters 
remarked that she was a case 
worker at Bon Air, the State cor- 
rective school for girls. Immediate- 
ly, I asked for permission to take 
my journalism class there for a 
field trip. 


A few days later we left Man- 
chester to visit Bon Air. Superin- 
tendent H. B. Whitmer had in- 
vited us, not only to visit but to 
have lunch with the staff and the 


On a visit to the Beaumont Industrial School, jour- 
nalism students from Manchester High School talk with 
one of the boys on the football field. 
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by MRS. MARIE N. MORRIS 





A Journalism class visits two State corrective schools and learn: 
lessons in citizenship, as well as an appreciation of home life where 


love dwells. 


Mrs. Morris teaches Journalism and English at Manchester Dis- 
trict High School in Chesterfield County. 





girls. Now, I thought, I can get 
the superintendent to cite examples 
of dishonesty, and they'll be good 
for our newspaper editorials. 

Before we began our tour, Su- 
perintendent Whitner said, 

There are four corrective schools in 
the State—two for whites and two 
for the colored. . .”’ 

Somewhere in his speech I in- 
terrupted, ‘“‘What about instances 
of dishonesty?’’ 

“Why, I’ve found these girls to 
be extremely honest. They’re sent 
here, usually, for truancy, poor- 
heme life, associating with unde- 
sirable companions and keeping 
late hours. All girls here, with 
normal intelligence, under 16 are 
required to attend school. We have 
two main programs for rehabilita- 
tion—educational and vocational. 


School. 


Yes, the girls are okay. In many 
cases, | wish we could have th 
parents here instead of the girls.’ 

While at Bon Air one of our 
juniors said, ‘“‘Do you suppose wi 
could go to Beaumont school some 
time?’” Mr. Whitmer said he'd be 
glad to call the superintendent at 
Beaumont for us and arrange for 
the visit. 

“But, Mrs. Morris, I'd rather 
come back here,’’ said one of our 
boys. “There's nothing ‘cept boys 
at Beaumont.” 

Back at Manchester, the mem 
bers of my class wrote features and 
editorials praising the general ap- 
pearance of Bon Air but pointing 
out their appreciation for their own 
homes with such feature titles as 
WHERE IS LOVE and FOR- 
GIVE THEM. 


Editor of the school paper, Communique, gets the story 
for his publication from girls at the Bon Air Industrial 
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In November we visited Beau- 
mont. On the drive up there one 
our juniors said, “‘Mrs. Morris, 
now a boy who is at Beaumont; 
+ least, 1 think he is.” 

‘‘How did this happen?’ I asked 
e girl. “Oh, I went to elementary 
001 with him, and I heard that 
d been sent to Beaumont; his 
name is Tommy - - -.” 

‘Perhaps the superintendent will 

us see him,’”’ I answered. “‘At 

y rate we'll ask.”’ 

At Beaumont we saw the beau- 
ful new gymnasium and new 
hool building. Then we had 

nch in the cafeteria but not with 
1e boys. In this school, just as at 
,on Air, we were told that the best 
way we could help would be to in- 
form the public concerning correc- 
tive schools. 

After lunch while several of us 
visited academic classes, Mary and 
three others talked with Tommy. 
Mr. McLane had pointed him out 
to us on the football field. 

The shock, however, came when 
we walked into one of the dormi- 
tories. The reception room was 
rather bare looking—tables and 
straight chairs. As one girl said 
later, ‘Where are the comfortable 
living rooms and television sets like 
those at Bon Air?’’ Then we went 
into the bedroom. Thirty beds— 
fifteen on each side—lined two 
sides of a long narrow room. They 
were close together, too. “And 
what time do they come in here?”’ 
| asked. 

‘About 7 p. m. unless there is 
something special on the program. 
You see we don’t have enough help 

supervise their recreation at 
night.”’ 

On the return trip to Manchester 
the girls and boys in the car talked 

nstantly of the 30-bed, one-room 

eeping accommodations. That is, 
vey talked until Mary said, ‘‘And 
\irs. Morris, Tommy said one of 

s brothers is in the State pen and 

e other one is going to Beaumont 

xt week.’ 

‘‘How horrible!’ I exclaimed. 

He hasn’t had much of a chance.” 
The next day my journalism 
udents, so shocked by the 30-bed 
oms at Beaumont wrote letters 
the Richmond newspapers. 
ssibly they misinterpreted some 
the things they saw, but they 
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wrote as they felt. Five of these 
letters were printed in the Rich- 
mond newspapers. 

In the meantime my thoughts 
went back to Tommy, whose pic- 
ture was put into our school paper 
—taken while he talked to Mary 
and the other Manchester students. 
Something for Tommy 

“Can't we do something for 
Tommy?” I asked my journalism 
class just before Christmas. As the 
talk progressed, so did the pile of 
books and games which the stu- 
dents brought in for Tommy. 
Then someone suggested that we 
take up a collection to buy Tom- 
my a radio. We did. 

However, one of my most grati- 
fying moments came when a mem- 
ber of our Quill and Scroll Club 
said, “Do you mind if I ask some 
of the senior girls to make cookies 
and candy for Tommy?” 

And another thrill followed 
when a senior said, “Here's some 
money for Tommy’s radio, some 
books and some games. And I 
thought you could use this paper 
and ribbon to tie up the gifts.’’ She 
handed me a bag containing enough 


Tommy is overcome by Christmas presents showered upon him by Man- 
chester High School students. Here he is shown in his dormitory at Beaumont 
Industrial School as the interested journalism class watches the happiness their 
gifts of remembrance brought him. 


Christmas paper for all of Tom- 
my’s presents. 

A few days before Christmas | 
found that I couldn’t go to Beau- 
mont with my group—yearbook 
deadline had to be met—so 10 of 
my students took the gifts to Tom- 
my. He didn’t know about our 
proposed visit. When Mr. McLane 
brought Tommy into the bedroom, 
another of those 30-bed affairs, 
“He couldn't speak,’’ according to 
the girl telling me about the trip. 
‘“‘He was so happy, Mrs. Morris, 
that I thought he was going to cry. 
After he had opened some of his 
packages, he said, ‘If you don’t 
mind, I want to keep a few of 
these to put under the school 
Christmas tree. I want the others 
to know that you brought me 
some presents.’ And you know,” 
continued my narrator, “‘he said 
his brother has broken out of the 
penitentiary and his other brother 
has run away from Beaumont.” 

“Well, let’s hope that our visit 
and our gifts reached there at the 
right time,’’ I replied. 

“T’m certainly glad that I went. 
You know if some of the church 
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rganizations would do what 


we've just done, maybe it would 
help some other boys. I'll bet no- 
body else does anything personally 
for Tommy this Christmas. We 
promised Tommy that we'd go 
back to see him once each month. 
And I almost forgot to tell you: 
he was so tickled when we gave 
him copies of our school paper—— 
the ones with his pictures in them.” 


Why Delinquency Exists 

And the new year has not 
slackened the pace of my journal- 
ism class. Their schedule for the 
first week in January included a 
question and answer period with 
Carroll Minor, Director of the 
Youth Services of the State De- 
partment of Welfare and Institu- 
tions, a meeting with Mrs. Charles 
Baber, member of the Youth Serv- 
ices Advisory Board with Mr. 
Minor, and a panel discussion to 
the point of DELINQUENCY be- 
fore the student body. 


Mrs. Baber requested the meet- 
ing with my journalism group 
saying, “. . . I personally am in- 
terested in having any and all con- 
structive suggestions from persons 
or groups such as yours—-to help 
guide me in my actions and deci- 
sions on these matters when they 
come up for discussion before the 
Advisory Board . . . I was pleased 
to hear of what you are doing. It 
is the greatest example of citizen- 
ship in action that I have ever 
seen.” 


The panel discussion group put 
much of the delinquency problem 
up to the teachers saying that teach- 
ers of the children in the lower 
grades could, in 99 per cent of the 
cases, detect delinquency. Adding 
that $100 per person would suffice 
to treat the delinquent child each 
year in his own county against 
$1200 per child if he’s allowed to 
grow up as a delinquent and spends 
scme time in an institution. The 
panel agreed that teachers could 
save the county $1100 on each de- 
linquent child each year. 

They further stressed the need 
for adequate probation supervision 
after youths are released from cor- 
rective schools. “‘Certainly’’, said 
one speaker, “if a youth needs to 
be housed in a corrective school, he 
also needs extended supervision by 
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someone who can help him with 
emotional problems.”’ 

Still striving to inform the pub- 
lic, we devoted our space on the 
Youth Page of The Richmond 
News Leader to several pictures and 
a feature concerning DELIN- 
QUENCY the third week in Jan- 
uary. In addition, we’ve devoted 
much space in our school paper, 
The Communique, to pictures, 
features, and editorials concerning 
the corrective schools of Virginia. 
We've made appeals to youth or- 
ganizations and to pastors of the 
various churches represented in our 
class. 

Throughout our visits to these 
two corrective schools one fact has 
remained dominant—Many of my 
students feel that delinquency exists 





but that the fault does not lie with 
the youth. And I quote from wri - 
ings of our students: 

‘*... Good home environment is 
important in molding honest 
American citizens .. .” 

“. . . Since much deljnquency 
can be indirectly attributed to pocr 
parents whose habits are too set to 
be broken, we must direct our e! 
forts to the youth who are just be- 
ginning to form the habits which 
will follow them through life . . . 

If you’ve ever wondered why 
you teach school, the answer can 
not be measured in dollars and 
cents, nor the desire to satisfy the 
craving to tell others—your stu 
dents—what to do. But in in 
fluencing the lives of our youth, 
there is compensation. 





What does the Red Cross mean to 
us? 

Suppose your child came home from 
school tomorrow, threw down his 
books and excitedly began to relate a 
tale of neighborhood tragedy and fear. 

“Daddy! Jimmy Jones has polio. 
The doctor says he won’t be able to 
play baseball on our team next year. 
Do you think he will ever play with 
us again?” 

You’d probably grasp for the best 
protection possible to prevent your 
son, or daughter, from being stricken 
with paralysis in the same way. That’s 
where the Red Cross comes in—with 


gamma globulin—and that’s just one of . 


the many things that Red Cross ineans 
to you, your neighbor and the people 
who work around you. 


WE Are the 


Red Cross 


The Red Cross means much more 
to you—and your gift and membership 
in Red Cross means aid to the needy 
of war and natural disasters; of aid to 
the sick; succor and guidance to the 
war widow and her child. 

The Korean war is over. But thou- 
sands of those who fought it will lie 
for a long time in hospitals, some for 
the rest of their lives. The widows 
and children of some who fought it 
still bear the grief of conflict. The Red 
Cross is their comforter and guidance. 

The family whose home and posses- 
sions go with the flood or fire finds the 
friendly symbol of the Red Cross 
there to aid them—but only so long 
as all of us support the services the 
symbol represents—for we are the 
Red Cross. 

Your Red Cross membership con- 
tribution is the best possible insurance 
in time of wellbeing against the time 
when tragedy strikes. 





It Starts In the Classroom 


Because a school bus driver sug- 
gested that each school bus be identi- 
fied with a picture of an elephant, a 
clown, or a nursery rhyme character, 
brand-new kindergartners in Sycamore, 
Illinois, no longer worry about getting 
on the right school bus during the first 
few days of school. So reports the Na- 
tional School Public Relations Asso- 





ciation in a recent issue of I¢ Starts in the Classroom Newsletter. Children love: 
the idea, says NSPRA, and so did their parents. 
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H. I. Willett to Head AASA 


First Virginian Elected to this Top Office 


Henry I. Willett, superintendent of 
Richmond City Schools, has been 
cosen as president-elect of the Ameri- 
cin Association of School Administra- 

s (AASA). He will serve in this 
capacity for the year beginning March 
15, 1954, and will begin a one-year 
term as president on March 15, 1955. 

His election was the result of a na- 
tion-wide ballot among 9,000 members 
of the American Association of School 
Administrators, which is a department 
of the National Education Association. 

Other officers elected were Omer 
Carmichael, superintendent of schools, 
Louisville, Ky., vice-president, to serve 
for one year beginning March 15, 
1954; and Starr M. King, superintend- 
ent of schools, Beverly, Mass., member 
of the Executive Committee to serve 
from 1954-1958. Mr. Carmichael, the 
new AASA vice-president, headed the 
Lynchburg, Virginia, schools during 
1932-45. 

Mr. Willett was chairman of the 
AASA Resolutions Committee in 1951. 
He is chairman of the Association’s 
1955 Yearbook Commission on “The 
Superintendent Works With His 
Staff.” He was a speaker on the general 
convention program in 1952 and has 
served as chairman and participant in 
convention discussion groups. He has 
served as superintendent of schools in 
Richmond since 1946. 


Top Honor in U. S. 


Election to the presidency of the 
\merican Association of School Ad- 
inistrators is regarded as one of the 
top honors in the field of education in 
the United States. 
Formed in 1865, the association in 
870 became one of the four original 
partments of the National Education 
ssociation. Members today include 
ty, county and state school superin- 
ndents; college and university presi- 
nts and deans of colleges of educa- 
yn; administrative officers of state 
d national education associations; 
d heads of private schools who work 
rectly with governing authorities. 
earbooks of the association cover cur- 
nt problems in education and authors 
clude educational leaders and dis- 
iguished laymen. 
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National conventions sponsored by 
the association bring together annually 
some 15,000 persons to consider cur- 
rent school problems. The world’s 
largest educational trade show featur- 
ing school supplies and equipment will 
be a feature of the 1954 convention in 
Atlantic City, N. J., February 14-19. 

Results of the balloting were an- 
nounced by the following AASA 
Board of Tellers: 

Irvin H. Schmitt, superintendent of 
schools, Falls Church, Va., chairman; 
John M. Hough, superintendent of 
schools, Leaksville, N. C.; and W. F. 
Loggins, superintendent of schools, 
Greenville, S. C. 

Henry Irving Willett, known to 
his close friends and associates as “Hi’’, 
first became a city superintendent 
when he was made head of the Rich- 
mond City School System in January, 
1946. For the four previous years he 
was superintendent of the Norfolk 
County Schools, where during the war 
period years he coped with vast prob- 
lems of swelling enrollments resulting 
from school housing shortages as 
thousands of war workers poured into 
the Hampton Roads area. 

A native of Virginia’s Tidewater 
section, “Hi” Willett took his first 





Henry I. Willett 


school job as a teaching principal in 
hilly Southwest Virginia at 
Grove School in Smyth County. 
Returning to Eastern Virginia, he 
served for thirteen years as principal 
of the combined high and elementary 
schools in Churchland and Cradock in 
Norfolk County. Three years, from 
1939 through 1942, he was director of 
instruction and assistant superintend- 
ent of Augusta County. He was then 
called back to Norfolk County where 
he served as its war-time superintend- 
ent of schools. Mr. Willett has headed 
the Richmond City schools since 1946. 
His professional activities have in- 
cluded a number of services for the 
Virginia Education Association, in such 
posts as chairman of its Budget and 
Professional Standards Committees and 
vice-president. He is now a member 
of the VEA Committee of Trustees. 
He has been president of the Virginia 
Principals Association and coordinator 
of a discussion group project of the 
National of Secondary 
School Principals. He has been a mem- 
ber of the National Safety Committee, 
the Southern Study Commission, the 
Virginia Committee of the Southern 
Association of Colleges and Secondary 
(Turn to page 28) 
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HORACE MANN MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


' 116 South Third Street ¢ Richmond 19, Virginia 
Write or Phone 


REEL: ey, 


; Meetings can be scheduled to explain the program 
Dial 2-1616 Milton D. Phillips, Virginia State Manager 
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The Improved Group Plan 


of Hospitalization. 


SPONSORED BY THE VIRGINIA EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


outstanding advantages 


WORLD-WIDE COVERAGES 


You may choose any legally operated hospital in 
the World. All disabilities for both accident and 
sickness are covered. You are covered from the 
very first day. 


CANNOT BE CANCELLED 


Your coverage cannot be terminated by the Com- 
pany so long as the group is maintained and you 
are eligible for group coverage. 

You also have the privilege of converting your 
group policy under Company regulations when you 
leave the profession. 


PRE-EXISTING CONDITIONS COVERED 


No restrictions as to pre-existing conditions of 
health for you as professional member, nor for 
members of your family if the group meets the 
basic requirements to qualify them. 


SPECIAL FEATURES 


No Restrictions as to summer occupations. You 
have year around Coverage. 


There are no reductions in benefits for family 
members. 


You receive full benefits even though you have 
other similar coverage. 


Hospital benefits for Nervous and Mental disorders, 
Tuberculosis, Poliomyelitis, and Contagious Dis- 
eases are covered for 30 days. 


Maternity benefits provided for a period of 10 days 
after the policy has been in force for ten months. 


All policies are non-assessable. 


WHY YOUR GROUP PLAN IS BETTER 


Through this plan you are given the opportunity to 
join with others of your own profession to promote 
your own welfare through YOUR OWN COMPANY. 


The company is known as the HORACE MANN 
MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY and is financed 
and directed by the educators of lowa, Illinois, 
Missouri, Arkansas, Virginia, and Montana. 


These State Education Associations believe that the 
stabilizing value of insurance should be brought to 
all teachers, and further that it should be obtained 
in accordance with the profession’s own loss ex- 
perience. Teachers are preferred risks and through 
this plan you get preferred rates. 


You cant beat it — 40 why not join ut! 




















Ps or | am interested in information about the following Types of 
> Fx — ~” Coverages 
: ye S Group Hospital, Surgical, or Income Protection. Yes No 
> Auto Insurance. Yes No 
Married_______. School 
Phone Age 
Name 
Address 
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‘I Pledge Allegiance...” 


by LILLIAN LARSON 
Journalism Teacher, Grand Junction High School 
Grand Junction, Colorado 


cs] PLEDGE allegiance . . .” 
With glowing eyes lifted to 
the red, white, and blue of Old 
Glory and right hands over hearts 
Susan, Joe, Ingrid, Nikki, and the 
more than thirty other boys and 
girls in the class voiced in unison 
the cherished words symbolizing 
_ their loyalty to America. Another 
school day had begun. 


“T pledge allegiance .. .”’ For 
child and teenager, I thought, the 
ultimate meaning behind those 
words would depend, to a startling 
degree, upon the significance of 
what happens from now on in 
busy classrooms clear across 
America. 

“I pledge allegiance...” Sud- 
denly I realized that if I, the teach- 
er, were truly to ‘‘pledge allegiance 
to the flag of the United States of 
America and to the Republic for 
which it stands,’’ I must pledge 
myself anew to fulfill my indis- 
pensable role in educating for 
citizenship the boys and girls who 
are the hope of that Republic. For 
upon them, in very truth, may rest 
the future of the entire free world. 


Why this sudden awareness? 
Much of it I could attribute to my 
service on the Commission which 
prepared Educating for American 
Citizenship, the 1954 Yearbook 
of the American Association of 
School Administrators.* 


For empire-hungry Communism 
is on the march against the free 
world. Today and tomorrow and 
for stretching cycles of tomorrows, 
perhaps, the threat to our Repub- 
lic is total—geographic, political, 
economic, anti-religious. From the 
mouths of the Red dictators them- 
selves the Yearbook documents 
their revolting ideology and their 
treacherous strategy. To face this 
threat we must be strong at home, 





*Educating for American Citizenship, the 
Thirty-Second Yearbook of the American As- 
sociation of School Administrators, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
1954. $5.00. Usual NEA quantity discounts. 
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strong as a great-hearted people, 
strong in the faith that public of- 
fice is a public trust, that there is 
not only a privilege but a duty to 
vote and vote wisely—to be alert, 
active, clearheaded citizens. The 
American citizen's job of decision- 
making today and tomorrow is as 
complicated as it is crucial. So we 
need to look again at our program 
of citizenship education. 

The American citizen of this 
generation and the next has not 
just one citizenship role to play. 
He has seven. The Yearbook calls 





them the seven concentric circles of 
American citizenship because geo- 
graphically they really are concen- 
tric. Americans, young and old, 
have citizenship roles in circle |, 
the family circle. They also func- 
tion as American citizens in circle 
7, the world arena. In the world 
circle, decisions involving our very 
survival remain to be made. Lying 
within the world circle and outside 
of the family circle are other in.- 
portant circles where American 
citizens have important roles to 
play. They are the school, the 
neighborhood, the local communi- 
ty, the state, and the Nation. The 
Yearbook uses examples of prac- 
tice in the home, the school, the 
neighborhood, and the local com- 
munity to show how preparation 
for active American citizenship in 
the wider arenas may be strength- 


Arthur Clarke, Photographer 


Flag raising at John B. Cary School in Richmond. 
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encd and made more dynamic, 
[he classroom teacher’s part is 


indispensable, the Yearbook says, 
for in American classrooms the 
his:ory of America is being written 
—ihat the dreams of Washington, 
Jefierson, and the other Founding 
Fathers for an educated citizenry 
will come true. The Yearbook has 
advice for teachers, too, and many 
examples of good teaching practice 
gleaned from all parts of the coun- 
try. These will be of interest to 
principals and superintendents and 
board members and lay citizens 
generally. 
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Thorough teaching of history, 
geography, and the social studies 
is essential. Every subject field 
adds its strength to civic education. 
But important as thorough subject 
teaching is, it is not enough to do 
the citizenship-building job called 
for in today’s world. It’s like try- 
ing to carve the Lord’s Prayer on 
the head of a pin to attempt to out- 
line here the Yearbook’s four-way 
approach. Without apologies to 
the radio commercial, the Yearbook 
says, “Build good American citi- 
zenship four ways’ through: 


|. Teaching about the Ameri- 
can heritage what it is, 
how dearly we paid for it, 
the problems and threats of 
today—history, geography, 
and the social studies espe- 
cially, but every subject 
yielding its grains of gold. 

2. Inculcation of American 
ideals and attitudes — the 
ideals and values we live by; 
making knowledge and un- 
derstanding of ideals come to 
life as motivating forces. 

3. Teaching how to study pub- 
lic questions and reach inde- 
pendent opinions. Contro- 
versial issues? Yes — but 
there are special ““how-to- 
do-its’’ that will interest 
you. 

\nd finally, as a clincher to all the 

t 


4. Continuing practice in active 
citizenship service and share 
of responsibilities in home, 
school, and the other concen- 
tric circles. Responsibilities, 
that is, appropriate to the 
pupils’ maturity. You ad- 
ministrators come in for some 
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very special advice at this 
point. 

As a teacher I gain from Edu- 
cating for American Citizenship 
many ideas found effective in other 
school systems and I benefit from 
the findings of research. Knowing 
the great issues at stake, how can 
I but pledge myself to rise to the 
supreme challenge of improving 
citizenship education for the 
Susans, Joes, Ingrids, and Nikkis 
who look to me and to teachers 
everywhere to give meaning to the 
oft repeated words, ‘‘I pledge al- 
legiance. . .”” 








A famous Virginian’s birthday is 
observed February 22—George Wash- 
ington, first president of the United 
States. 


FOR THE 


VEA REPORTER 


of 
Local Education Associations 


A “nose for news” is the chief req- 
uisite for the VEA Reporter. Getting 
this news to the VEA is equally im- 
portant. Share your plans and activi- 
ties with readers of the Virginia Jour- 
nal of Education and the VEA News. 
Some hints on reporting are listed for 
your guidance. 

1. What Makes News 

Tell about the unusual—the dif- 
ferent—that your Local Associa- 
tion is planning or has accom- 
plished, in a brief conversational 
way. 

Give an account of interesting 
programs produced by your Local 
Association in a chatty informal 
style. Beware of formal minutes 


of your meetings; they leave the 
reader cold! 

Tell how your Local Association 
planned and put across outstanding 
programs and committee projects. 
This exchange of ideas will plant 
seeds of thought that will grow 
with other groups. 

Report studies and surveys, with 
results, conducted by your Associa- 
tion on local problems. Your 
problem may be that of another— 
and will help in their solution. 
Relate human interest stories. (Re- 
member the story about the group 
than planned and held a dinner 
without the guest of honor; some- 
body forget to invite him!) 

Share your publications and the 
good things your Local Association 
is doing, including participation in 
legislative and civic affairs for the 
improvement of the profession and 
public education. 

Report important personnel changes 
and outstanding accomplishments 
of individuals in your Local Associ- 
ation. 

2. About Pictures 
Pictures we like—but they must 
be GOOD—sharp and clear glossy 
prints to reproduce well. Action 
scenes that show how are best. 
Keep your pictures natural; avoid 
the stiff posed kind. Glossy print 
photographs of individuals are also 
welcome. 

3. A Word on Resolutions 
Lengthy resolutions can be deadly. 
But a good reporter can make a 
news story out of the important 
ones. 

Try to keep death notices, In 
Memoriam, to a maximum length 
of 100 words. 

4. Dead Lines 
News items for the Journal should 
be received by the 10th of the 
month preceding publication. VEA 
News items should reach us by the 
25th of the month. Send all news 
items to the Virginia Education 
Association, 116 South Third 
Street, Richmond 19, Virginia. 


Call Attention of Your Members 
to News Items in the Virginia 
Journal and VEA News! 





1954 Convention Dates 
NEA—June 27-July 2, New York City 
VEA—October 27-29, Richmond 
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WILLETT 


(Continued from page 23) 


Schools and now serves on the latte: 
group’s Commission on Colleges and 
Universities. During World War II, 
he served as consultant to the Ameri- 
can Council on Education for the pub- 
lication, “Experiences in the Armed 
Forces.”” Last year he served as chair- 
man of the committee appointed by 
Governor Battle to study the distribu- 
tion of State School Funds to localities. 

In the Virginia Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, he has served on the 
executive committee and the board of 


directors, as well as chairman of the 
budget committee. He has also served 
on the boards and councils of a number 
of organizations, including the Vir- 
ginia Cancer Society, the Virginia 
Chapter of the National Conference 
of Christians and Jews, the Boy 
Scouts, and others. 

He is a member of the “96 Club”, 
an organization of superintendents in 
cities of over 200,000. 

Honorary, educational, and social 
fraternal affiliations include Phi Beta 
Kappa, Kappa Phi Kappa, Phi Delta 
Kappa, Pi Gamma Mu, and Sigma Nu. 
In 1953 he received the Distinguished 
Service Award from the Universty of 


Virginia Chapter of Phi Delta Kappa, 
He is also active in the Richmond 
Rotary Club and holds membership in 
the Richmond Chamber of Commerce 
and the Commonwealth Club. 

Mr. Willett is a member of the 
Board of Deacons and teaches a Sunday 
School class at Richmond’s First 
Baptist Church. 

Born in Gloucester County, Vir- 
ginia, where he received his early edu- 
cation, Mr. Willett has an AB degree 
from the College of William and Mary 
1925 and a MA from Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1930. He has done graduate 
study at Stanford University. 

The Willetts have two sons. 








CLASSROOM MOVES INTO SHOWROOM. This 
first grade class of more than 30 boys and girls in Chase 
City moved right into the showroom of the Jeffreys Motor 
Company to give the public a view of what goes on in the 
classroom. A full day’s schedule was carried out during 
American Education Week. From 9 to 12, the tots were 
attentive and went about their schooling amid the usual 
activity in the automotive concern. Crowds which stopped 
to look in the showroom windows failed to disturb the 
pupils in their transplanted classroom. 
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day sidewalk groups came to look and listen. 

Shown with the youngsters in the photograph above are 
Mrs. Rose W. Tucker (right) first grade teacher, and Mr. 
Elizabeth Owen, (left), music teacher. 

In addition to the Chase City Chevrolet dealers, other 
business firms in this Mecklenburg community cooperated 
with teachers and patrons in arranging window displays of 
audio-visual aids, texts, and school work during America‘ 
Education Week. 
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Whether she’s 9, 14 or 17... 


There’s a booklet on menstruation to 
help her- 


“Very Personally Yours” is widely recognized as 
an outstanding help on menstrual education for 
junior and senior high school girls. Its simple pres- 
entation of accurate, scientific facts gives girls 
a wholesome understanding of menstruation. 

“"You’re A Young Lady Now’”’ was written espe- 
cially for girls aged nine to twelve. It explains 
menstruation as a normal part of life — teaches 
them how to take care of themselves when That 
Day does arrive. 

These booklets can be used successfully by 
themselves. You will find them of even greater 
value when used as part of the integrated program 
of menstrual education described below. 


A Complete Program for Menstrual 
Education 
“Very Personally Yours” (booklet for girls 12 andover) 
“You're A Young Lady Now”’ (booklet for girls 9-12) 


10-Minute All-Color, 16mm Sound Motion Picture... 
“The Story Of Menstruation” by Walt 
Disney Productions. Praised by educa- 
tors, health authorities, parent, church 
groups —the film tells the story of men- 
struation in a simple, straightforward 
manner. Free (except for postage) on 
short term loan. 








Teaching Guide and Menstrual Chart 
.. .Hundreds of teachers helped organ- (A ponies 
ize this Guide. It is flexible and can be ‘ 74 

adapted to any teaching condition. This * | 





large color Chart on menstrual physi- 
ology is designed for supplementary 


classroom lectures. Menstruation is de- QHE % 
tailed on easy-to-follow diagrams. } w= 


So Many Students Have Already 
Benefited From This Program 


Most school systems take advantage of this complete 
program cf menstrual education every year. The book- 
lets, film, guide and chart are well integrated to give 
your students a sound knowledge of this important 
subject. The entire program or any part of it is available 
to you without charge . . . with the compliments of 
Kotex*. Just fill out the coupon. 


Booklets, Film, Teaching Guide, Chart, All Yours Free! 


| INTERNATIONAL CELLUCOTTON PRopucts Co. | 
oe Educational Dept. ST.-24 
ie ee ] 919 No. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, III. 





' 
Please send free (except for postage) 16 mm. | 
sound film, “The Story Of Menstruation.” | 
7 day wanted (allow 4 weeks) | 

2nd choice (allow 5 weeks) | 

3rd choice (allow 6 weeks) | 
Also send the following: | 

For girls 9-12 copies 

YOU’RE A YOUNG LADY NOW 

For older girls copies | 

VERY PERSONALLY YOURS | 
_] Physiology Chart Teaching Guide | 

| 
| 


Name.. 
Organization 
Street 


City Zone State 
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Never start a meeting with- 
out an agenda—a list of things 
to be covered by the meeting. An 
agenda saves time. An agenda keeps 
a meeting on the beam. 


State the purpose of the 
meeting at the beginning and 
read the Agenda aloud. Odd as 
it may seem, members of a meeting 
do not always know why they are 
there. Informing them of the pur- 
pose helps them concentrate on what 
the meeting is to accomplish. Also, 
it helps direct their thinking. 

Keep the meeting moving. 
Just as a meeting is seldom any bet- 
ter than its chairman, so it is seldom 
any more productive than the inter- 
est of its participating members. 
Interest flags when action lags. If 
you are chairman, keep the meeting 
moving. 

Speak clearly. If you are the 
chairman, you are the spearhead of 
the meeting. You have the agenda. 
You know what it’s all about. If 
you can’t be heard, you can’t exer- 
cise control. If you have a low 
speaking voice, rap for silence before 
you speak. 

Prevent general hubbub. 
When everybody talks at once, no- 
body can be heard. When nobody 
can be heard, nothing can be ac- 
complished. Insist on order. 

Avoid talking to individuals 
without talking to the group. Side 
conversations between the chairman 
and individual members disrupt the 
meeting. 

Keep the speaker talking 
clearly and audibly. If 2 mem- 
ber asks for the floor and is given 
it, it is up to you to see that he 
makes proper use of it. Interrupt 
him if necessary and have him re- 
peat what he has said if you have the 
slightest suspicion that not everyone 


has heard him. 





Don't Be Chairman of the Bored 


developed by WALTER WEIR for the Micrican EpucaTIon JouURNAL 


Sum up what the speaker has 
said and obtain a decision. Not all 
members will be good at expressing 
themselves. It is up to you to de- 
termine what they have said and 
whether or not it has been under- 
stood—and get the decision of all 
members on the topic. 

Stop aimless discussion by 
recommending committee study. 
Occasionally subjects are discussed 
on which general agreement at the 
time cannot be reached. On such 
occasions, submit the matter to 
further study by a committee— 
which you appoint. 

Keep control of the meeting 
at all times without stifling free 
comment. Invite criticism and even 
disagreement. Also ask for support. 
And clarify issues by obtaining ma- 
jority support. 

Don’t argue with the 
speaker. Ask questions if you 
disagree. But remember — you, as 
chairman, are supposed to be neu- 
tral. No matter how ardent you 
feel, let the meeting make the de- 
cision. You're conducting a sym- 
phony, not playing a solo. 

If you have a comment, or feel 
called upon to take part in partisan 
discussion, ask for the floor as a 
participant. 

Don't squelch a_trouble- 
maker. Let the meeting do it— 
call such trouble-making to the at- 
tention of the whole gathering. 
Again—you must remain impartial. 
It’s the duty of the meeting to pass 
judgment — not yours. Let the 
meeting pass judgment not only on 
the issues but on the conduct of 
individual members. 

Be aware of the participants’ 
comfort—temperature-wise, thirst- 
wise, etc. Members of a meeting are 
human beings. They are subject to 
physical laws as well as to your 
authority. 
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Homemaking 


(Continued from page 19) 


foods for family meals, while an- 
other worked out a family food 
budget. This food budget was 
used as the basis for foods brouyht 
to school at Christmas to give a 
needy family adopted by the 
Hermitage Chapter of the Future 
Homemakers of America. In this 
way the family was assured of 
well-balanced meals for at least 
one week. In addition, the same 
girl worked with her eight-year- 
old brother helping him to improve 
his eating habits. Each member of 
the class planned, prepared, and 
served a meal alone to a family 
sized group in her homemaking 
class. A number of girls selected as 
their home projects planning and 
serving meals for the family. Some 
class members chose to work on 
family laundering problems. They 
learned to operate various types 
of laundering equipment and to 
wash and iron all types of gar- 
ments and household articles found 
in the family laundry. Problems 
chosen by these pupils in housing 
the family included making slip- 
covers and draperies for their homes 
and reupholstering furniture. 


Girls Take Shop 


An exchange of classes with in- 
dustrial arts features the work at 
Hermitage in the third year of 
homemaking. Girls go to the shop 
for two weeks to learn techniques 
in carrying out plans for house 
improvements on ‘‘Do It Yourself” 
basis. They repair electric cords, 
sharpen knives, refinish furniture, 
and build simple articles. Boys 
come to the homemaking depart- 
ment for the purpose of working 
on a problem which utilizes home- 
making skills such as selection and 
care of clothes for the boy. 


The third year of the course of- 
fers a greater opportunity for stu- 
dents to work on an individual 
basis. They have greater freedom 
in using the skills which they have 
acquired in order to enrich their 
own family living. They are m:- 
ture enough to see beyond their 
own desires and interests and think 
in terms of the family as a whcie 
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nd how they can contribute to its 
well being. 


Family Team Work 


\t Hermitage we believe that 
homemaking is a_ responsibility 
shared by man and wife, father and 
mother, brother and sister. We 
recognize the desirability of train- 
ins boys as well as girls in home- 
making. Therefore, we offer a one 
year homemaking course for boys. 
During this time the boys are 
helped to grow in their appreciation 
and understanding of problems 
involved in homemaking. They 
are given an opportunity to work 
on problems pertaining to personal 
development and to find ways to 
contribute to harmonious family 
life. As one boy expressed it, “‘the 
family should work like a team.” 
We try to help each one find ways 
in which each family member can 
contribute to the success of the 
team. He is helped to analyze 
causes of conflicts between youth 
and adults. Through the use of 
films, panel and group discussions, 
he is helped to find ways to resolve 
these conflicts. He is helped to see 
that young couples today often 
earn the income jointly and jointly 
they must share other responsibili- 
ties involved in making a happy 
successful home. Problems dealing 
with personal and family budgets, 
consumer buying, selection of a 
home, and the rearing of children 
are included in the boys’ course. 

In conclusion, we at Hermitage, 
beginning in the eighth grade try 
to help both boys and girls en- 
rolled in homemaking to see that 
the course is made up of interre- 
lated activities which have to do 
vith the common goal — better 
family life for all. It deals with the 
personal and family life problems 
faced by students in their own 
homes. It affords an opportunity 

1 them to grow in their ability to 
lve these problems through par- 
ipating in experiences that deal 
ith family living. In this way 
ey are better able to assume re- 
onsibilities and contribute to 
ippy family life in their parental 
mes and prepare fcr their homes 
the future. 





The Portable Classroom Sta- 
on, containing combination speaker 
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and sensitive non-directional micro- 
phone, “broadcasts” classroom discus- 
sions to the homebound child, and 
with true fidelity transmits the shut- 
in’s conversation throughout the class- 
room. It is equipped with an adjust- 
able volume control and is portable— 
it can be carried to the next classroom 
and plugged into pre-wired outlets at 
the end of each period. Dimensions 
61” x3” x6”. 

This UL approved equipment is pro- 
vided on a rental basis by the tele- 
phone companies of the Bell System, 
or it may be purchased from the manu- 


facturer for use with private telephone 
lines leased by independent telephone 
companies. For literature write to the 
Special Education Division of Execu- 
tone, Inc., 415 Lexington Ave., New 
York 17, New York. 


Crayon Sharpener is a practical 
new low-cost item with which the 
youngsters can sharpen their crayons 
and keep them just like new right to 
the end. Brightly colored plastic crayon 
sharpeners catch the shavings in an 
easy-to-empty receptacle. 10¢ at your 
variety, school, drug or 10 cent store. 








PRETTIEST TEACHER 
OF 1953 ASKS: 





Yes, you do teach safe driving—be- 
cause you know how to drive safely. 
Statistics show educators, as a group, 
rate high as careful automobile drivers 
and maintain their cars in safe operat- 


ing condition. 
Why, then, 


GOVERNMENT 


NELL McGREW OWEN —LIFE cover girl 


shouldn't you benefit 
from your safety-consciousness? 
EMPLOYEES 
INSURANCE COMPANIES recognize 
this desirable quality in you by offering 
teachers a preferential status. For you, 





this means lower insurance rates plus 
unexcelled service. 

You receive substantial savings 
from standard rates tor two main rea- 
sons: you are a preferred risk and you 
deal directly with the company thereby 
eliminating the expense of agents and 
brokers. 

A nation-wide network of more than 
500 experienced claim representatives 
assures you of fast, equitable and effi- 
cient claim service. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY ... There is no obligation! 


> | 
/, : 
Covernvent EmpLovees Zeserance Companies 
GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES INSURANCE BUILDING, WASHINGTON 5, D. C. 
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Relation 


(b) Is car used in any pation or busi 





Feeieecieeteenteetntiaemientaeeteaeetenteeieeteds 


1. Additional operators under age 25 in household at present time: 
Marital Status 





2. (a) Days per week auto driven to work?...... One way distance is...... miles. 
? (Excluding to and from work) [| Yes [] Ne 
....My present insurance expires..../..../...... 


4. Please send.............. rate inquiry cards for distribution to my associates 094 


3. Estimated mileage during next yeor?........ 


No. of Children of Use 
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WINS NATIONAL AWARD—Thomas V. Downing, assistant state supervisor 
of agricultural education, in charge of forestry, State Department of Education, 
Richmond, Virginia, was recently named as a winner of one of the American 
Forestry Association’s five Conservation Awards for 1953. Mr. Downing received 
the award for his distinguished work in forestry education. Mr. Downing is 
shown as the first recipient above receiving the citation from Robert H. Hoskins, 


chairman of the AFA Awards Committee. 


Others to receive the award were George L. Drake, vice president of the Simp- 
son Logging Company, Shelton, Wash.; Ernest H. Linford, chief editorial writer, 
Salt Lake City Tribune; Sherman Adams, assistant to President Eisenhower and 
former governor of New Hampshire; and P. H. Glatfelter, president of P. H. 


Glatfelter Co., Spring Grove, Pa. 

The awards, an annual recognition 
of outstanding service in the various 
fields related to the conservation of 
the nation’s renewable natural re- 
sources, were presented as a highlight 
of the Association’s Fourth American 
Forest Congress held in Washington 
on October 29-31. 

Mr. Downing, winner of the 1949 
“Man of the Year in Forestry” award 
of Virginia Forests, Inc. and co-found- 
er of Ruritan National, has conducted 
forestry workshops for every agricul- 
tural teacher in Virginia. Over 75,000 
people enrolled in Virginia vocational 
agriculture courses, or more than 80 
per cent of the total enrollment, have 
received farm forestry instruction. Mr. 
Downing spearheaded a campaign 
whereby vo-ag students in Virginia 
have planted some six million tree 
seedlings since 1950. 
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Childhood Study Conference 

“Effective Education for All Chil- 
dren” is the theme of the 1954 Study 
Conference of the Association for 
Childhood Education International 
which will be held April 18-23 in St. 
Paul, Minnesota. 

The five-day meeting of teachers, 
parents, and others concerned with the 
well-being of children 2-12 years of 
age will include interest-discussion 
and laboratory groups; school visiting; 
consultation hours on nursery, kinder- 
garten, primary, intermediate, teacher 
education, and church-school work. 

For further information about the 
1954 Study Conference 
Frances Hamilton, Executive Secre- 
tary, Association for Childhood Educa- 
tion International, 1200 Fifteenth St., 
N.W., Washington 5, D. C. 


write to 





Two Air Minded 
Teachers Honored 


Two Virginia teachers were awarded 
free trips to Washington for their in- 
structional work in aviation. The oc- 
casion was to celebrate the fiftieth an- 
niversary of powered flight, honoring 
the first flight of the Wright Brothers 
on December 17, 1903. The two iir 
minded Virginians selected for the 
award were Mrs. George E. Tucker, 
junior primary teacher at Franklin 
School in Richmond and Mrs. Bess 
Preston Babyak, sixth and seventh 
grade teacher at West Point. 

Both teachers won the December 
trips on the basis of essays sent to the 
education committee of the National 
Committee to Observe the Fiftieth 
Anniversary of Powered Flight. Mrs. 
Tucker and Mrs. Babyak were flown 
to Washington for the four-day stay, 
December 14-17, by the Civil Air 
Patrol. 

Mrs. Tucker is a licensed pilot and 
has been flying for approximately three 
years. Both teachers have taken their 
classes to visit Byrd Field, near Rich- 
mond. In addition, H. A. Humphreys, 
principal of the West Point High 
School, has taken Mrs. Babyak’s sixth 
grade class on a flying trip over West 
Point in his own plane. 





Elementary Principals Meet 


Elementary school principals will 
gather at the Hotel Roanoke, in Roa- 
noke, February 25-27, for their annual 
conference to discuss “Facilitating 
Learning in the Elementary School.” 
In keeping with this theme, Thursday 
will be devoted to discussion groups 
on “School Practices that Contribute 
to Learning”, while “School Facilities 
and Materials that Promote Learning” 
will highlight the discussion groups 
on Friday. 

The conference begins at 9:30 A.M. 
on Thursday, February 25 and closes 
at noon on Saturday, February 27. 

A meeting of the VEA Department 
of Elementary School Principals is 
scheduled for Thursday night at 8:00 
P.M. in the Ball Room of the Hotel 
Roanoke. 

Full details of the conference may 
be secured from Davis Y. Paschall, As- 
sociate Director of Instruction, State 
Department of Education, Richmonc, 
Virginia. 
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National President 





R. A. Wall 


Robert A. Wall, agricultural in- 
structor at Luray High School, has 
been named president of the National 
Vocational Agricultural Teachers As- 
sociation. His election took place at 
he annual meeting of the association 
in Chicago. 

Over 8,000 supervisors, teacher 
trainers, and vocational agricultural 
teachers in the United States, Hawaii, 
ind Puerto Rico comprise the nation- 

organization. 

Mr. Wall advanced from the vice- 
presidency in charge of Region VI in 
which he directed 13 states. 

He is a graduate of Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute where he earned both 
his BS and MS degrees. He also holds 

American Farmer degree. 

Mr. Wall has been president of the 
Page County Education Association, 

well as the Frederick County Edu- 

tion Association. He has also headed 

e Luray Rotary Club and the Voca- 

nal Agricultural Teachers Associa- 

mm, and served as treasurer of the 
irginia Vocational Association. 

He is a member of the board of 
ewards of the Luray Methodist 
hurch and financial secretary. Active 

Boy Scout work, he has served as 
cout Commissioner in the Shenandoah 

ea and holds the rank of Eagle and 
silver Palm Scout. He is also a mem- 

r of the Springfield Ruritan Club. 





Preventorium Survey. Have you 
mpleted and given to your local as- 
ciation president your answers on the 
reventorium Survey? It is important 
1at every school person complete this 
xm, whether or not a Preventorium 
ember. 
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Southern States Get-Together 


The first week in November a 
group of school people got together in 
Nashville, Tennessee, to ask and 
answer questions. Formally, the gath- 
ering was called the first Regional 
Conference of State Professional As- 
sociations of School Administrators, 
which met at the invitation of the 
Southern States Cooperative Program 
in Educational Administration. 


The reason for the conference was 
to provide an opportunity for superin- 
tendents, secondary and elementary 
school principals, supervisors, state de- 
partment of education personnel, and 
professors of school administration 
from eleven Southern states to sit 
down together and take a hard look 
at their state administrative associa- 
tions. They looked at the associations 
individually and in the context of the 
total educational scene. Some definite 
conclusions were reached concerning 
the problems shared at this Novem- 
ber 2-5 conference. 

Virginians participating included 
Dr. Earl Boggs, School of Education, 
University of Virginia, Charlottes- 
ville; Dr. R. O. Nelson, Superintend- 
ent of Schools, Newport News; Fred 
O. Wygal, Director, Related Instruc- 
tional Services, State Department of 
Education, Richmond; and Mrs. Jose- 
Supervisor, Roanoke 


phine Fagg, 
County Schools, Salem. 





Honored 









Cecil C. Graves 

Division Superintendent of Schools 
of Page County, Cecil C. Graves, 
was awarded a farmer’s degree and a 
life membership in the National Vo- 
cational Agricultural Teachers Asso- 
ciation, Inc. at its annual meeting in 
Chicago last November. 

Mr. Graves was selected for the 
honor because of his outstanding work 
in backing vocational education in 
Page County. The three high schools, 
Luray, Stanley, and Shenandoah, all 
have some form of vocational training. 
Luray has a department in agriculture 
to which Stanley students are sent. 
Agricultural extension work is also 
given to farmers. Shenandoah has in- 
dustrial arts. All schools have com- 
mercial work and band. 


f 


TEACHERS WRITE PRIZE WINNING PLAY. Mrs. Marie N. Morris, 
English and Journalism teacher, and Marjorie Webb, teacher of Drama and English 
at Manchester District High School in Chesterfield County, listen to the broadcast 


of their play on Dr. Christian’s radio program. 


Their prize winning play, for 


which they received $250.00, entitled “Even Handed Justice” was broadcast 
January 6 on Dr. Christian’s nation-wide network. It was his last radio program 


before going on TV. 
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Coordinators and instructors who participated in the new DE “Areas In Dis- 
tribution” work-training course at VPI in June. Left to right: (Front row), 
Wendell Lewis, Charlottesville; Lois Reed, Norfolk division of William and 
Mary; James Horan, Instructor; Natalie Kneeland, Instructor; Wade Bright- 
bill, Instructor; Anice Howell, Lynchburg; H. W. Sanders, VPI; (Back row), 
Walter Lea, Fishersville; James Shipp, Suffolk; Woodrow Favre, Culpeper; 


C. P. Dorton, A 


chia; Nicholas Voulangas, Pulaski; Jerry Miller, Berry- 


ville; David McKalips, Bassett; Baxter Duffy, Winchester; Robert Braden, 
Brookville; S. W. Dake, Woodstock; William Finney, Petersburg; McDaniel 


Williams, Rocky Mount. 


First DE Work-Training Course 
Offered At VPI 

The fifteen Distributive Education 
coordinators pictured above may well 
call themselves “pioneers” because 
they were the first to participate in 
the newly-developed DE short-course 
in “Areas In Distribution” at VPI in 
June. The three-week course, which 
is the first DE course to be offered at 
VPI, was under the direction of Harry 
Sanders, Head of Vocational Educa- 
tion at the college, and Louise Ber- 
nard, State Supervisor of Distributive 
Education. James Horan, Assistant 
State Supervisor of Distributive Edu- 
cation, developed and taught the 
course. A short-course in “Organi- 
zation and Administration of DE” was 
offered at the same time with Dr. 
Natalie Kneeland, training consult- 
ant and research specialist in Distribu- 
tive Education, as instructor. 

Unique feature of the “Areas In 
Distribution” course was the work- 
training plan under which it was set 
up. Through the cooperation of mer- 
chants in Blacksburg, Christiansburg, 
and Radford, each member of the 
class followed a part-time work sched- 
ule in a retail store during the three- 
week period and observed and partici- 
pated in all areas of operation within 
the store. Types of stores represented 
in the class included drug, department, 
grocery, variety, men’s specialty, 
hardware, and appliance. 

In their related class the group made 
an intensive study of the curriculum 
which is taught in the high school DE 
program and the individual teaching 
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outlines that have been developed 
for each unit of study. Particular 
emphasis was placed on the need for 
relating content to job in training 
high school DE students if this train- 
ing is to be practical and meaningful. 


New Supervisors 
Raphael H. Daugherty is the 


new director of instruction for Cul- 
peper County Schools. 

For two years he has been a teacher 
and vice-principal at Bealeton High 
School in Fauquier County. For sev- 
eral years before this he taught in the 
schools of Mineral County, West Vir- 
ginia. 

Born in Cumberland, Maryland, he 
was reared in Keyser, West Virginia, 
where he graduated from the Potomac 
State School of West Virginia Uni- 
versity. Mr. Daugherty attended Fair- 
mont State Teachers College, Fair- 
mont, West Virginia, and received his 
BS in Education from West Virginia 
University, Morgantown, W. Va. 


Raphael H. Daugherty 





Alice Dew 





During World War II he was en- 
gaged in personnel work with the 
Celanese Corporation of America at 
Cumberland, Maryland. 

Alice Perkins Dew, of Frederick;- 
burg, has become supervisor of Char- 
lotte County Schools. 

She began her professional career as 
a classroom teacher in Alleghany 
County in 1937. Two years later she 
moved to the John Kerr Elementary 
School at Winchester. In 1941 Miss 
Dew returned to her native city of 
Frederickburg where she taught for 
five years at the Lafayette Elementary 
School. Then she went to Alexandria 
with the St. Agnes Episcopal School 
for Girls for two years. Since 1948 
she has been teaching at the Mt. Ver- 
non Elementary School in Alexandria. 

Having attended Lafayette Ele- 
mentary and James Monroe High 
School in Fredericksburg where she 
graduated in 1933, Miss Dew received 
her BA degree from Mary Washington 
College in 1937. She did graduate 
work at Duke University during the 
summer of 1946 and earned her MA 
degree from George Washington Uni- 
versity in 1953. 

Interested in music, dramatics, and 
civic organizations, Miss Dew has 
served as custodian and guide at his- 
toric shrines in Fredericksburg, di- 
rected children’s storyhour program 
over station WFVA of her native city, 
served as director of dramatics at 
Camp Woodmere, New York, and was 
in charge of storytelling and dramatics 
at Alexandria’s summer playground. 
She has also been president of the 
Fredericksburg Junior Woman’s Club 
and a member of the Carlyle Woman’s 
Club in Alexandria. She is a com- 
municant of the Episcopalian Church. 

Mrs. Stella H. Hubble, a native 
of Smyth County, has become ele- 
mentary supervisor of Giles County 
Schools. 





Mrs. Stella H. Hubble 
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America’s 


/ NEWEST 


1010 Arch Street 





OUR NEIGHBORS GEOGRAPHIES eeeies at-vn 


Smith, Sorenson, Carls, Howarth 
The Geography Series with the Social Studies approach. 


OUR NEIGHBORS AT HOME—A beginnners study of geography. 

NEIGHBORS AROUND THE WORLD—Study of type regions throughout the world. 
NEIGHBORS IN THE AMERICAS—Geography of North and South America. 
NEIGHBORS IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 

NEIGHBORS IN LATIN AMERICA—Central America and South America. 
NEIGHBORS ACROSS THE SEAS—Europe, Asia, Africa, and Australia. 


The latest book in the WINSTON SOCIAL STUDIES SERIES! 


PATTERN FOR FREEDOM 


/ BEST 


Represented by 


R. MOORE WILLIAMS — Driver, Virginia 


/ MOST MODERN 
High School History of the United States! 


Written by MYRTLE ROBERTS America’s outstanding classroom 
teacher of United States History. 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 


Philadelphia 7, Pa. 








She has held teaching positions in 
all the elementary grades. For the past 
seven years she has been a teacher in 
the Marion High School where she was 
the eighth grade teacher of English 
and Social Studies, serving also as co- 
ordinator and guidance counselor. Mrs. 


Hubble has a teaching record of . 


twenty-nine years in Smyth County, 
with eleven years of them in the Sugar 
Grove High School. 

She attended Emory and Henry Col- 
lege and earned her BS degree from 
Radford Womans Division of VPI in 
1947. Mrs. Hubble is now doing 
graduate work in guidance supervision 
at the University of Virginia. 

Personnel Director 

Dr. Francis W. Sisson assumed 
his duties as Director of Personnel, a 
new position in the Richmond City 
Schools, for the 1953-54 session. Dr. 
Sisson will work in cooperation with 
William H. Deierhoi, Assistant 
Superintendent, who formerly also di- 
rected personnel in the system. 

Dr. Sisson served last year as Super- 
visor of Guidance with the State De- 
partment of Education. He had been 
\ssistant Supervisor of Secondary Ed- 
ucation since 1948. His educational 
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experience includes teaching positions 
and principalships in Montgomery 
County, Botetourt County, Radford, 
and Martinsville high schools. He 
earned his Ed.D degree from Teachers 
College, Columbia University, last 
summer. 


General Supervisor 
een 






Prince B. Woodard 

Prince B. Woodard of Char- 
lottesville has been appointed general 
supervisor of the Danville Schools. He 
holds the BA degree from the Vir- 
ginia Military Institute and the MA 
degree from the University of Vir- 
ginia. Mr. Woodard was previously 
an instructor at the University of 
Alabama. 








974 NEA Members Needed 
to Reach Goal 


To MEMBERS OF THE VIRGINIA 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION: 


The Centennial Action Program 
has set as Virginia’s goal this school 
year—17,402 members in the NEA. 

Virginia is now leading the 
Southeast Region with 92% of 
achievement. Only 974 additional 
members will put us up to 100%. 

Just a little more work will lead 
us to victory. Wherever in Vir- 
ginia there is a local association 
which is not 100% in NEA, please 
urge non-members to join now. 

We can reach this goal if we 
will put forth a little additional 
effort. Each NEA member in the 
State can help secure the additional 
974 members needed to reach the 
Centennial Action Program goal. 

Let’s all pull together and achieve 
100% now. 

Sincerely, 
Mary DeLone, 
NEA State Director 
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DOLCOWAX 
for BEAUTIFUL FLOORS 


GROWS BRIGHTER 
UNDER TRAFFIC! 


DOLCOWAX is a pre- 
mium-quality floor wax 
for general use, sold with 
the guarantee that, regard- 
less of price, no competing 
floor emulsion wax will out- 
wear it! Easily applied, DOLCO- 
WAX leaves a beautiful, lustrous 
film, hard and durable, which actu- 
ally improves in lustre under foot 
traffic. 


DOLGE has a floor finish for ewery 
specific purpose. If you have a 
special floor maintenance problem, 
your Dolge Service Man will gladly 
demonstrate the correct finish. No 
obligation, of course. 

























FOR 


FREE SANITARY SURVEY 


OF YOUR PREMISES 
SEE YOUR DOLGE SERVICE MAN 




















WESTPORT, CONNECTICUT 











FOR YOUR SUMMER 


Three personally conducted tours: 


21 days—DEEP SOUTH and 


26 days—CALIFORNIA and the 


14 days—NEW ENGLAND and 


Reservations must be made early. 
Write: 


TOUR! 


WE OFFER 


MEXICO—July 5-25 


GOLDEN WEST—June 
28 - July 23 


CANADA 
—June 14-27 
August 2-15 
(North Carolina State College 


offers up to six semester hours 
for those who desire this credit.) 


CIRCLE TOURS | 
P. O. Box 5125 
State College Station 
Raleigh, North Carolina 
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Visiting Teachers 

Carrie Lee Clark became the 
second visiting teacher in Chesterfield 
County this past September. She is 
assisting Thelma Crenshaw in Chester- 
field’s visiting teacher program. A na- 
tive of North Carolina, Miss Clark 
now makes her home in Chester. 

Miss Clark is a graduate of Black- 
stone Junior College and has a BA 
degree from the College of William 
and Mary. She has also done graduate 
work at the University of North Caro- 
lina and the University of Richmond. 

Serving a North Carolina school for 
one year, she became principal of 
Reedville High School where she re- 
mained for twenty-three years. Miss 
Clark then moved to Chase City High 
School where she was assistant princi- 
pal for three years. 

She is a member of Pi Gamma Mu, 
Kappa Delta Pi, and her local, State, 
and national professional organizations. 
Miss Clark attends the Methodist 
Church. 

Robert R. Solenberger has 
joined the staff of the Charlotte Coun- 
ty schools as a visiting teacher. 

Born in Pennsylvania, Mr. Solen- 
berger is a graduate of the George 
School in his native state and holds AB 
and AM degrees from the University 
of Pennsylvania where his specialties 
were Anthropology and Oriental His- 
tory. While a student, Mr. Solen- 
berger attended work camps sponsored 
by the Religious Society of Friends, of 
which he is a member, in rural sections 
of Oklahoma and Mexico, and took 
part in archaeological expeditions in 
New Mexico and Arizona. As a 
student he also visited the Pamunkey 
Reservation and other communities 
where descendents 
original Indian tribes lived. 

While occupying his first teaching 
post at the American University in 


from Virginia’s 





Carrie Lee Clark 


Washington, D. C., Mr. Solenberger 
lived in Arlington. After teaching 
Anthropology and Human Geography 
for a term at Louisiana State Univer. 
sity, he returned to Virginia as an in- 
structor in Sociology, Anthropology 
and Social Science at Hollins Colleze 
during 1950-51. In June 1951, Mr, 
Solenberger flew via Hawaii and Guam 
to Saipan, in the Mariannas Islands, 
where he served as District Anthropo|- 
ogist under the U. S. Department of 
the Interior. 





Principalship Changes 

William F. Bailey is now serving 
as principal of Henry School in 
Franklin County. He comes to the 
Old Dominion from West Virginia 
where he was instructor in mathe- 
matics at Bartley Junior High School 
in McDowell County, W. Va., during 
1950-52. 

He served as Pharmacist Mate, 
Third Class, in the U.S. Naval Re- 
serve during 1944-46. After his Navy 
discharge, he entered Concord College, 
Athens, West Virginia, receiving his 
BS degree in 1950. Mr. Bailey’s home 
was formerly in McComas, West Vir- 
ginia. He is active in professional or- 
ganizations and a member of the 


Methodist Church. 


Mrs. Lena Smethie Blanton, 
who first came to the Richmond 
schools in 1924, has been appointed 
Acting Principal of Bellemeade Ele- 


-mentary School for the 1953-54 ses- 


sion. Mrs. Blanton received both her 
BS and MA degrees from Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 

She has taught for many years in 
Richmond, both regularly and as a 
substitute. She retired from teaching 
in 1937 to marry, but returned as a 
regular teacher in 1942. 


Robert Solenberger 
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Fred Knobloch 


Douglas Hebb 


Douglas L. Hebb has advanced to 
the principalship of Monterey High 
School in Highland County, where he 
served last year as assistant principal 
and coach. 

Mr. Hebb is a native of Newburg, 
West Virginia. He received his AB and 
MS degrees from the West Virginia 
University. 


Fred Knobloch is principal this 
year of Millboro High School in Bath 
County. He has had English teaching 
and athletic coaching experience at 
Amherst High School and Emporia 
High School. He then served as prin- 
cipal of Floyd and Check High Schools 
in Floyd County and for three years 
he was principal of Meadows-of-Dan 
High School in Patrick County. For 
the last four years he has held the 
principalship at Lawsonville High 
School in North Carolina. During 
World War II he served as educational 
officer in the U. S. Army in the Medi- 
terranean Theater. 

Mr. Knobloch has a BA degree from 
the University of Virginia and earned 
his MA from Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute. He is now working toward 
Education at the 
University of Virginia. 


his Doctorate in 


Active in professional organizations, 
Mr. Knobloch has served as president 
of local education associations in Floyd, 
Greensville, and Patrick Counties. 


John B. Reynolds has advanced 
to the principalship of Blue Grass High 
School in Highland County. 

Last year he was a business teacher 

Monterey High School in this 
He makes his home at Mc- 
lowell, Virginia. 

Mr. Reynolds attended Bridgewater 
ollege where he received his BS de- 
ree. He is now working on his 
faster’s degree at the University of 
irginia. 
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John Reynolds 





Grant Rush 


Grant Rush transferred this year 
from the principalship of Millboro 
High School in Bath County to a 











similar position at Valley High School | 


in Hot Springs. 
Mr. Rush, a Navy veteran of World 


War II, received his BA degree from | 


Bridgewater College and was granted 


his MA degree by the University of | 


Virginia in 1951. 

His first experience was as teaching 
principal of the Goshen High School 
in Rockbridge County where he served 
for nearly two years. Before coming 
to the Valley High School at Hot 
Springs, he was principal at Millboro 
High School for the past two years. 


Mr. Rush is now serving as president | 


of the Bath County Education Asso- 
ciation. 


Fred M. Reynolds, with the con- 





solidation of the high schools at Dub- | 


lin and Draper, has been appointed 
principal of the new Dublin High 
School in Pulaski County. 


Mr. Reynolds comes from Climax | 


High School at Chatham, where he 
has served as principal for the past 
four years. He has also had experience 
as a classroom teacher and as assistant 
principal of the Martinsville High 
School. 

He holds a BS degree from Wake 
Forest College and a MA degree from 
George Peabody College for Teachers. 


Charles W. Samples, Jr. was 


promoted to principal of Stonewall 


Elementary School in Highland Coun- 


ty this school year. 

Last year he served as seventh grade 
teacher at Monterey Elementary 
School in Highland County. 

Mr. Samples has an AB degree. He 
attended King College and has done 
post graduate work at Delta Teachers 
College in Cleveland, Mississippi. His 
home is at McDowell, Virginia. 
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ADD 


cAn important 
New Contribution 
to the Teaching of 


High School 
American History... 


History 
of a 
Free People 


by 
Henry W. Bragdon 
and 


Samuel P. McCutchen 


You will find this modern high- 
school United States history un- 
surpassed in interest and teach- 
ability by any other textbook in 
the field. It brings you many 
unique new features to aid teach- 
ing and stimulate learning.. 


¢ An expert chronological pattern 
and a realistic selection of con- 
tent enable your classes to finish 
the book within the school year. 


¢ An interpretive study of the entire 
Constitution is actually included 
as part of the text. 


A 16-page color section (with text 
specifically keyed to it) provides a 
summary of 150 years of Ameri- 
can life in chart, graph, map and 
symbol. 


Do you find these features inter- 
esting? Many experienced 
teachers do. There are numerous 
other new features. Be sure to 
see HISTORY OF A FREE 
PEOPLE soon. Write to 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 


Henry G. E..ts, JR. 
Representative | 
Maiden Lane, Ashland, Va. 























Artist finds 
CRAYOLA 


exciting new 
“painting medium’”’ 


I use a pebble board or a rough illus 
tration board for my painting surface, 
outline my drawing with India ink, 
then fill in the areas with Crayola 
Crayon, blending the colors freely, but 

«, making sure that a heavy 
Sc layer of crayon is on the 
ay board. Then I put on 
an India ink wash, 
small areas at a time 
Then before the ink 
is dry I blot it off. 
The next step is to 
scratch the area with 
a pen point. 








Chunks Dd Mac Masks 
BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


380 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Binney & Smith Co. Rep. in Virginia is 
Wayne G. King 


50 Years of CRAYOLA® Leadership 























VIRGINIA ENGRAVING COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
Makers of Fine Printing Plates 


103 N. 14TH ST., 





RICHMOND, VA. 














ties by selling Garden Spot Seeds. No in- 
| vestment required. Send for tna! order 
(200 packets), earn $8.00 profit. Write: 















Paul Tulane Atkinson, Jr. is the 
new principal at Northampton High 
School this year. 

Mr. Atkinson had his first teaching 
experience at Amelia High School in 
1941. Enlisting in the aviation cadet 
program the next year, while awaiting 
call he taught at Worsham High 
School in Prince Edward County. 
Upon his discharge from the Air Force 
in February, 1946, he taught at Em- 
poria. In the fall of that year he was 
elected to the principalship at Clover 
in Halifax County. During the next 
year he studied at the College of Wil- 
liam and Mary. In 1948 he went to 
Alleghany Central High School at Low 
Moor, and for the next three years he 
was at Fieldale in Henry County. Last 
year Mr. Atkinson was an agent for 
the Jefferson Standard Life Insurance 
Company. 

Reared at Hampden-Sydney, Vir- 
ginia, he graduated from Worsham 
High School in 1937 and received his 
B.S. degree from Hampden-Sydney 
College in 1941. Mr. Atkinson was 
granted his M.Ed. degree from the 
College of William and Mary in 1952. 

Married in 1947 to Margaret 
Whittle, the Atkinsons have two chil- 
dren. They are members of the Pres- 
byterian Church. 


William H. Brown has bezn ap- 
pointed principal of the Dublin Ele- 
mentary School in Pulaski County. 

For the past four years he has been 
principal of the Glenwood Elementary 
School in Pittsylvania County. Mr. 
Brown has also had experience as a 
classroom teacher and principal of a 
junior high school. 

He holds an AB degree from Lynch- 
burg College and is now doing grad- 
uate study at the University of Vir- 
ginia. 

A. L. Carlson of North Garden, 
Virginia, has been appointed principal 
of the Forest Hills Elementary School 
in Danville. He holds BA and MA 
degrees from the University of Vir- 
He received his Ph.D. in Edu- 
cation in June, 1953. During 1949- 
§3, Dr. Carlson taught in the Lane 
High School at Charlottesville. 

B. T. Doyle, Jr. is the new prin- 
cipal of the Bellevue School in Dan- 
ville. He holds the BA degree from 
Hampden-Sydney College and the 
MS in Education from the University 
of Richmond. He was principal of 
the Carson High School in Prince 
George County from 1946 until 1953. 


ginia. 


Public Relations Conference 


The sixth annual Virginia Public 
Relations Conference, sponsored by 
the Richmond Public Relations Asso. 
ciation and the Virginia State Cham. 
ber of Commerce, is scheduled for 
March 25-26, at the Hotel Jefferson 
in Richmond. 

Of special interest to educators is 
the breakfast on Thursday, March 25, 
at 8:30 A.M., at which “Public Edu- 
cation—Our Public Relations Respon- 
sibility” will be discussed. 

A simultaneous breakfast will take 
a look at “Public Relations in the 
Medical Profession.” 

Three panel discussions that morn- 
ing will cover “Overlooked Imple- 
ments in Agriculture,” “Advertising 
Techniques,” and “Some Working 
Tools of Public Relations.” After the 
luncheon, at which the “Growth of 
Public Relations” will be discussed, the 
three panel groups will take up the 
problems of ““Management’s Daily Use 
of Public Relations”, “Sins of Omis- 
sion and Commission”, and “Better 
Legislation.” The awards dinner is 
scheduled for 7:00 P.M. 

Friday morning, March 26, will be 
devoted to a buzz session on “Some 
Approaches to Virginia Public Rela- 
tions Problems”, the conference clos- 
ing with a summary at luncheon. 

Education and business are working 
closely together in this matter of pub- 
lic relations, with T. Preston Turner, 
Assistant Executive Secretary of the 
Virginia Education Association, serv- 
ing as program chairman for the con- 
ference. The meetings are open to all 
interested educators. 





Library Conference 

The fifth annual school library con- 
ference sponsored jointly by the Long- 
wood College Department of Library 
Science and the School Library and 
Teaching Material Section of District 
D of the Virginia Library Association 
will take place at Longwood College, 
Farmville, Virginia on Saturday, April 
3, 1954. Mrs. Mildred G. Blattner, 
Librarian, Arlington County Library, 
will speak on School Library—Public 
Library Cooperation. Registration for 
the day’s conference will be from 
9:30- 10:00 a.m. 

For complete details on the confer- 
ence, write Dr. Beverley Ruffin, Long- 
wood College, Farmville, Virginia. 
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H. T. Grindstaff 


John D. Smith 


New Positions 


H. T. Grindstaff is the new As- 
sistant to Superintendent of Botetourt 
County Schools. A native of Appa- 
lachia, Virginia, he graduated from 
Appalachia High School. He holds 
a B.S. degree from VPI in Business 
Administration and is working on the 
M.S. degree in Education. Mr. Grind- 
staff has been head-teacher in a Mont- 
gomery County elementary school and 
has taught in a Wythe County high 
school. He has also had experience in 
industry and business as assistant store 
manager, salesman and quality con- 
trol technician. During World War 
II he served in the Air Force. Mr. 
Grindstaff is active in civic and 
church organizations. 


John D. Smith became head of the 
Science Department at Amherst High 
School this school year. He previously 
headed the Department of Forestry and 
Wild Life Conservation at Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute, holding this post 
since 1950. A native of Sandidges, 
Virginia, he received his BS degree from 
VPI in 1943 and his ME from Duke 
University in 1949. During 1943-47 

served as a captain in the US Army. 


EBTA Director 


Marion F, Smethie, instructor in 
business education at Thomas Jefferson 
High School in Richmond, is serving 

membership director of the Eastern 
Business Teachers Association for Vir- 

nia. In this post she is responsible 
1 membership promotion and affairs 
1 Virginia, including the integration 
f membership activities in the State 
ith those of the entire organization. 
The Eastern Business Teachers Asso- 
ation is composed of about 3,000 
usiness educators in Eastern United 
states, Canada, Cuba, and Puerto Rico. 
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Association Heads 


J. R. Breeden, principal of Meri- 
wether Lewis School, Stanardsville, 
has been elected to head the Albemarle 
Education Association for the next 
two years. He succeeds T. A. Allison 
of Scottsville. Mrs. Lucille C. Bowen, 
teacher at Red Hill, was elected secre- 
tary. Both Mr. Breeden and Mrs. 
Bowen were named as representatives 
of the association to the National Ed- 
ucation Association meeting at Miami 
Beach, Florida. 

Page County Education Association 
elected Nellie Comer, of Shenandoah, 
as president during its April meeting at 
Stanley High School. She will serve a 
two-year term. Miss Comer graduated 
from Madison College in 1945 with a 
BS degree in Secondary Education. She 
has taught in Montgomery Hills Junior 
High School, Silver Springs, Maryland, 
and for the past five years she has been 
a member of the Shenandoah faculty. 


Summer Workshop on Finances 


For the fifth consecutive year 
summer workshop graduate training 
courses are provided by the Committee 
on Family Financial Security Educa- 
tion. Scholarships are available this 
year to more than three hundred and 
thirty high school teachers and other 
educators at eight leading universities 
throughout the country. 

The University of Virginia will 
serve Delaware, Maryland, Washing- 
ton, D. C., North Carolina, South 
Carolina, West Virginia, Virginia, 
Georgia, Florida, and Eastern Tennes- 
see, during July 5 to August 14, with 
A. H. Shuster as coordinator. 

Those awarded scholarships will re- 
ceive intensive instruction in such 
diverse subiects as income sources, 
budgeting, banking services, life in- 
surance, general insurance, Social Se- 





curity, savings programs, personal 
taxes, borrowing and buying on credit, 
home ownership, investments, and 
other phases of financial training of 
interest to American youth today. 


Information regarding the work- 
shop may be obtained from R. Wil- 
fred Kelsey, secretary of the Commit- 
tee on Family Financial Security Edu- 
cation, 488 Madison Avenue, New 
York 22, N. Y. 











Complete 


PRINTING 
AND 


BINDING 
SER VICE 


Commercial, Book and Job 
Work, Catalogues 
Publications, Advertising 
Literature, Booklets 
Broadsides 


Office and Factory Forms 
Loose-Leaf and Manifold 
Forms, Ledger Leaves and 
Loose-Leaf Binders, 
Paper Ruling 


Complete Binding 
Equipment 


COMPLETE SERVICE 
UNDER ONE ROOF 


Acquaint us with your re- 
quirements. We serve you ef- 
ficiently and economically. 


Dial 3-1881 


WILLIAMS PRINTING 
COMPANY 
11-13-15 N. Fourteenth Street 
RICHMOND, VA. 


























For many centuries, people have 
decorated eggs at Easter time. 


HOLIDAY SERIES 


Eight filmstrips done in original full COLOR art work, dealing 
with holidays and festive occasions of the year which are of sig- 
nificance to the child. Each is designed to explain the history and 
the significance of the occasion, and is related to typical school 
activities revolving around the observance of the day. Recom- 
mended for ELEMENTARY SCHOOL and JUNIOR HIGH 
SCHOOL. (Average length about 30 frames.) 





SET 1—Columbus Day SET 2—Lincoln’s Birthday 
Hallowe'en St. Valentine’s Day 
Thanksgiving Washington’s Birthday 
Christmas Easter 


rPOA-AmSsyP AZCO~< 


Price: Each set of 4 filmstrips as grouped above—$15.00 per set. 


Motion Picture Supply Company 


714-16 North Cleveland Street 
Richmond, Va. Phone 6-5403 

















A New, Modern 
HIGH SCHOOL SOCIAL STUDIES PROGRAM 


OUR NATION’S STORY 


A new, 1954 American history text with emphasis on modern 
American history. OUR NATION’S STORY is written in an in- 
teresting flowing style with a reading level suitable for high school 


pupils. 
MAN’‘S ACHIEVEMENTS 
THROUGH THE AGES 


A new world history text which can be read and understood. Events 
and relationships between various events are carried through a 
logical sequential development, with emphasis placed on the growth 
and achievements of man. 


GOVERNMENT IN THE UNITED STATES 


A new American government text showing the structure and function 
of our national, state, and local governments. Develops respect for 
and a determination to maintain our form of government. 


VIRGINIA REPRESENTATIVES 
George A. Peek William R. Dudenhausen 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


36 Chatham Road 
Summit, New Jersey 














VEA Organizer Passes 





James Luther Kibler, prime 
mover in the organization of the Vir- 
ginia Cooperative Teachers League, 
died September 15, 1953, at the age 
of 85 years. From the formation of 
the League on August 2, 1898, at Mt. 
Jackson, which has been continuous 
through the years with three changes 
in name, the Virginia Education Asso- 
ciation has evolved. A history of 
“Virginia Educational Associations” 
was prepared by Mr. Kibler from his 
first-hand knowledge and the manu- 
script was acquired by the VEA a few 
years ago. 

Mr. Kibler began his long and fruit- 
ful life on October 8, 1867, near 
Woodstock, Virginia, when he became 
the first child of James Allen and 
Amanda Louisa Fravel Hoover Kibler. 
He received his elementary education 
in three log school houses of his com- 
munity; but his father was his first 
teacher, as Luther Kibler had his 
Second McGuffey Reader with him 
when, at the age of seven, he first 
entered a public school. He taught his 
first public school in 1885-86, near 
Orkney Springs at a salary of $22.50 
a month. 

After receiving a diploma from an 
Academic Theological School in North 
Carolina, he began his “professional” 
life in the school-room, first in a 
parochial school in New Orleans, 
Louisiana, and next in the public 
schools of his native county in Vir- 
ginia. 

While a teacher in Shenandoah 
County, he attended a Peabody Sum- 


mer Normal School at Mount Jackson, 
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Virginia, and there in July and August, 
1898, he was the prime mover in the 
organization of the “Virginia Coopera- 
tive Teachers League.” The original 
charter for the League is in the archives 
of the State Library, Richmond, in 
Mr. Kibler’s own handwriting, with 
40 signatures. 

In 1916 he resigned as principal of 
a high school to enter Civil Service in 
Newport News. In the early 1920’s 
he began research in Virginia history 
and was a newspaper correspondent 
for Williamsburg for a number of 
years, meanwhile observing the Resto- 
ration of Williamsburg from its be- 
ginning and writing historical descrip- 
tions of all landmarks in the old co- 
lonial Capitol for the Daily Press and 
other newspapers, particularly the Vir- 
ginia Gazette from the first issue in 
1930 of the revived William Parks 
Gazette. His “‘Kibler’s Kolumn” ap- 
peared regularly for about fifteen 
years. He published three books on 
Williamsburg for tourists. 

Mr. Kibler prepared an Outline His- 
tory of Virginia Educational Organi- 


zations from 1840 to recent times, in- 
cluding the Virginia Education Asso- 
ciation which had its genesis in the Mt. 


Jackson, Virginia, Teachers League of 
1898. 

He is the author of a number of un- 
published book manuscripts. Begin- 
ning in 1940 he contributed numerous 
articles to Tyler’s Historical Quarter- 
ly, and in 1950-51 this magazine pub- 
lished his “Correction and Revision of 
the List of the Governors of Vir- 
ginia”, from Raleigh to Battle. His 
“Washington and Williamsburg” in 
27 chapters has appeared occasionally 
as a serial in the Virginia Gazette, in 
which he describes Washington’s so- 
journ in the colonial Capitol while a 
Burgess and at other times. He do- 
nated his manuscript on the Topical 
History of Hampton, covering nearly 
500 subjects, to the Syms-Eaton Mu- 
seum in Hampton, as well as a copy 
of his Washington in Williamsburg. 

Much of this sketch of Mr. Kibler’s 
life is just as he prepared it before his 
passing. He is survived by his wife, 
Henrietta Kibler, and his daughter, 
Orpha E. Kibler, both of Newport 
News, and his son, James O. Kibler, 
BMC, United States Navy, Long 
Beach, California. 
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See your legislators concerning 
the VEA Program of Action. 


for FEBRUARY, 1954 





You Ane Interested 


¢ In your Salary 
© In Security 
¢ In Freedom from worry 


You Should Make Cartain 


¢ That you have an uninterrupted income when accident or 
sickness forces you out of the classroom. 


¢ That Medical and Hospital bills can be met without destroy- 
ing salary and savings which make up your security. 


¢ That you can face disability without worry. 


You (an 


e Safeguard your salary. 

© Provide for your security and reduce fear and worry of dis- 
ability with low cost Washington National Teacher Group 
Plans. 

¢ Contact the President of your local professional organization 
for information or write: 


Washington National Insurance Company 


217 Broad-Grace Arcade 
(Home Office—Evanston, Illinois) 


Richmond 19, Virginia 














NOW ... . a complete supplementary 
reading program for the primary 


and intermediate grades... . 


The 


TIME TO READ 


Series 
by 
Bernice E. Leary —E. C. Reichert 
Mary K. Reely 


Book 1 - MAKING FRIENDS 
Book 3 - FINDING FAVORITES 


Book 4 - HELPING OTHERS 
Book 6 - MOVING FORWARD 


With Teacher’s Manuals 


W. F. MARMON, Virginia Representative 
7002 Lakewood Drive, Richmond 21 


Book 2 - SKIPPING ALONG 


Book 5 » SAILING AHEAD 





J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


Chicago — Philadelphia 
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“Congratulations 


on landing 
the job, Bill!” 


When congratulations are in order, Long Distance 
is the warm, personal way to make them. Long Dis- 
tance is the thoughtful way to keep family ties and 
friendships bright and close. 


Service is fast, courteous, dependable. And your 
calls will go through even faster, if you'll remember 
to always call by number. 

Now that you think of it, isn’t there soimeone 
you'd like to call today? 


FREE: Any of our Business Offices will be glad to give 
you a handy “Blue Book” personal telephone directory 
for jotting down frequently called numbers. 


The Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Company 
of Virginia 





YOUR CHOICE will be KOLBE 
to install your cafeteria or other 
food service if you check: 


CHECK 


<4 


1. Successful Experience 










2. Quality Equipment 
3. Economy of cost and operation 
PHONE 2-8314 


JOHN G. ROLBE, INC. eicumono's vincinta 


THE FINEST IN EQUIPMENT FOR THE PREPARATION AND SERVING OF FOOD 













In Memoriam 


Mrs. Cora W. Kelly 


Wuereas, Almighty God in His 
infinite wisdom and mercy has called 


to His side and to her reward Mrs, 
Cora Webster Kelly, and 


Wuereas, The life of this splendid 
woman has been one of exemplary 
achievement and admirable purpose in- 
spiring and heartening all who knew 
her, to new courage and dedication of 
purpose, and 


Wuereas, Her service in the public 
schools of this City, over a period of 
many years, has been an inspiration to 
the minds and a challenge to the hearts 
of hundreds of boys and girls who have 
been fortunate enough to come under 
her guidance and tutelage, and 


Wuereas, This fine character has 
stood out in the life of our community 
as a rock of strength, an example of 
faithful and fruitful dedication to its 
service, an inspiring embodiment of 
loving and capable leadership at its 
finest, her life such an expression of 
love for her fellow man translated into 
action as has won and held the affec- 
tionate regard of all who knew her 
and has been of far-reaching and in- 
valuable influence for community ad- 
vancement, uplift and strength. 


THEREFORE Now Be It REsoLven: 
That the City School Board of Alex- 
andria, Virginia at its regular meeting 
on this day, November 12, 1953, goes 
on record in the expression of the feel- 
ing that the community has suffered 
the loss of a splendid character, a de- 
voted worker, an inspiring teacher and 
one universally respected and loved. 
Her passing, to a better life, will leave 
a void in our hearts and daily lives. 
Her influence will remain with us al- 
ways to stir us to give only our best 
in what we undertake as she has al- 


ways done. 
]. S. Everly, Chairman 
Marguerite Wallace, Clerk 





SEE MORE WITH >< SETA 


Adventure Travel 
The World Over 
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STUDENTS INTERNATIONAL TRAVEL ASSN. 
545 5TH AVE., N.Y. 17 or YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 
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William Anthony Walton, Sr. 


Whereas, our Heavenly Father in his 
Wisdom has seen fit to remove from 
us on the 25 day of November 1953 
the soul of William Anthony Wal- 
ton, Sr., beloved principal of Dispu- 
tanta School, Disputanta, Virginia; 


and 


Whereas, he had been principal of 
Disputanta School for thirty-four years 
during which time he grew in stature 
as an able administrator and a civic 
leader not only in Disputanta but 
throughout the entire Prince George 
community; and 


Whereas, his fellow members of the 
Prince George Association feel a deep 
and personal loss in the untimely 
death of William Anthony Walton, 
Sr., who gave to the Association his 
time, his energy, his leadership, and 
his ability; and 


Whereas, the members of the Prince 
George County Association have lost 
a leader and friend and realize the ex- 
treme difficulty of finding anyone 
capable of succeeding him; 

Now therefore be it resolved by the 
Prince George Association that we ex- 
press our personal sorrow in the passing 
of William Anthony Walton, Sr., and 
express our appreciation for his supreme 
devotion to education through the past 
dificult decades in our county; and 


Be it Further resolved that this reso- 
lution state that William Anthony 
Walton, Sr. will live in the hearts of 
those who knew him, loved him, and 
worked with him and that this shall 
be a memorial to his ideals and aspira- 
tions in the field of public education. 

LAWRENCE E. PITTMAN 
L. L. BEAZLEY 
CorINNE GOLDGAR 


r FEBRUARY, 1954 














line of library furniture 
by Southern Desk Company 


Featuring Mellow Oak finish, the charging desk illustrated is sectionalized to fit any 
library need. Ask for Catalog 36 to see illustrations and details of the entire compre- 
hensive line. Suggested layouts gladly furnished you on request, without cost or 
obligation. 


Rear view 


We are also specialists in the manufacture of 


AUDITORIUM SEATING FOLDING TABLES AND CHAIRS 
CLASSROOM SEATING LABORATORY FURNITURE 
CAFETERIA TABLES AND CHAIRS OFFICE FURNITURE 


CHURCH FURNITURE 


SOUTHERN DESK COMPANY 


¢« HICKORY, NORTH CAROLINA 


J. L. EDWARDS, JR., Box 137, Driver, Va. Phone Suffolk 9240 
BRUCE B. JOHNSTON, Box 2258, Roanoke, Va. Phone 4-1753 

















Summer Employment Directory 
Help Wanted ——Coast to Coast 
FOR 


Resort Hotels—Dude Ranches—Summer Camps—Business—Industry 

Transportation Companies— Restaurants—Motels—Summer Resorts 

National Parks—Hotels—Food & Cocktail Lounges—Working Ranches 
and others 


Employers are Listed in the Directory by their own Written Request 
Instructions on how and where to apply for employment 


Send $2.00 for DIRECTORY NUMBER 10 








To 
NATIONAL DIRECTORY SERVICE 
Box 65 — Winton Place Station Cincinnati 32, Ohio 
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Gleaming silver candelabra are held by Mrs. Van Pelt, left, as Joseph E. Van 
Pelt, president of the Virginia Education Association, beams upon this gift 
honoring their twenty-fifth wedding anniversary. Miss Doris Neal, right, 
president of the Bristol Education Association, made the presentation. 


Bristol Honors VEA President 
and His First Lady 


“Candlelight and Silver” was the 
theme of a recent banquet at which 
the Bristol Education Association 
honored President and Mrs. Joseph B. 
Van Pelt on their twenty-fifth wed- 
ding anniversary. 

Invited guests were presidents of 
local Parent-Teacher Associations, 
members of the School Board, and City 
Council members. 

A skit patterned after the popular 
radio and television program, “This 
Is Your Life”, portrayed amusing and 
historical incidents in the lives of Mr. 
and Mrs. Van Pelt. Music for the oc- 
casion was provided by local associa- 
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tion talent, Janet Montgomery, violin- 
st; Hamp Richardson, trumpet solo- 
ist; and Sara Spiro, pianist. 

The tables were beautifully deco- 
rated with white tapers in silver hold- 
ers, silver-splotched ivy, and clusters 
of silvered magnolia leaves and white 
mums. 

Miss Doris Neal, President of the 
Bristol Education Association, in pre- 
senting the honored couple a pair of 
silver candelabra, paid tribute to the 
VEA President in these words: “The 
years have left our superintendent with 
the zest and excitement of a little boy, 
but a man whose ways and personality 
are as much in keeping with his char- 
acter as are the stars in keeping with 
the heavens. A man who values im- 


plicitly the life of every individual 
and is a true and loyal friend to each 
of us, this is Joseph B. Van Pelt, 
President of the Virginia Education 
Association.” 





Visiting Teachers Hear 
Anthropologist 

The Northern Virginia Visiting 
Teacher Group at its third regional 
meeting in Middleburg, December 9, 
1953, heard D. Wilton Marion Krog- 
man, physical anthropologist of the 
Graduate School of Medicine, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, talk on ‘Phys. 
ical Growth as It Affects the Person- 
ality and Behavior of the Child. 

The purpose of the lecture was to 
help visiting teachers become aware 
of the resources in the science of 
physical anthropology for the more ef. 
fective diagnosis and treatment of 
school life behavior problems, and to 
enrich and broaden their professional 
insights in dealing with the problems 
of school-age children. 

Dr. Krogman told the group that 
“a well-born and a well-reared child is 
a community asset; anything else is a 
liability.” In his talk, which was il- 
lustrated by slides, he attempted to 
show how an understanding of phys- 
ical growth by the teacher can con- 
tribute to an understanding of the 
whole child and how he relates him- 
self to his world. 

A financial grant by Mr. and Mrs. 
Howell E. Jackson through the Middle- 
burg Community Center Educational 
Foundation and the personal contribu- 
tions of the Northern Virginia Visiting 
Teacher group were responsible for 
bringing the speaker to the group. 





Brunswick Hears VEA President 


“The times are a challenge to us 
and our schools must be adjusted to 
the times,” said Joseph B. VanPelt at 
the spring banquet of Brunswick 
County Education Association, held at 
South Brunswick School. He further 
emphasized the fact that teachers must 
measure up to their responsibilities of 
leadership and see to it that the educa- 
tional program reveals the truth—only 
then can people remain free. Guests 
were presented by Mary Jane Powell, 
president of the Association. Among 
them were Superintendent B. F. Wal- 
ton, the Brunswick County School 
Board, Board of Supervisors, county 
and State officials. 
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MESS sais SEE 


LEGISLATORS AND HARRISONBURG TEACHERS TALK over school 
problems. Gathered around the discussion table are, left to right, Louis Hubbard, 
moderator of the panel and principal of Waterman School; Delegate Lawrence 
Hoover; Delegate-elect Charles W. Wampler, Jr.; State Senator-elect George 
Aldhizer; and Catherine Sieg, chairman of the Legislative Committee of the Har- 
risonburg Education Association which planned the meeting. 

Gathered in the library of the Harrisonburg High School, the purpose of this 
meeting was to discuss important questions and facts related to the Virginia 
Education Association’s “Program of Action for 1953-54.” Each legislator was 
given a sheet of facts and one on questions concerning the schools as a basis for 
discussing their views on education and the Program of Action, many points of 
which will be presented at the General Assembly. These legislators promised the 
72 teachers and administrators of Harrisonburg that they would do all possible 
toward the improvement of education. 


providing transmission without inter- 
ference with the regular telephone 
circuits. It is equipped with a pilot 
light and on-off switch. Dimensions 
6” x VW ae. 


The School Amplifier usually 
located in the school office draws cur- 
rent from a 110-120 volt A.C. power 
line and is filtered to match electrical 
characteristics of the telephone line 


Resolution 


In as much as B. L. Stanley, a faith- 
ful and devoted educator in the Har- 
risonburg Public School system, has 
now retired from the teaching profes- 
sion, be it resolved by unanimous vote 
and on behalf of the Harrisonburg 
Education Association, Harrisonburg, 
Virginia, that this written testimony 
of the high esteem, love, affection and 
professional respect the members of the 
Harrisonburg Association hold for this 
valued colleague and sincere educator 


be recorded. 


Be it further resolved that Harrison- 
burg Education Association, being 
deeply cognizant of the long and dili- 
gent years of painstaking service to 
the youth of this community; and of 
the resultant effect of the uplifting of 
the character and the moral tone of the 
entire community, the said Association 
wishes to express its deepest appre- 
ciation and fondest admiration to this 
Association and that a copy. of this 
resolution be sent to our colleague and 
friend in the teaching profession. 


Melton Wright, President 
Mrs. Caryl J. Turille, Secretary 














J. L. Edwards, Jr. 
School Furniture and Supplies | 


DRIVER, VIRGINIA 





Order Your Art Materials and Supplies 


Now for the Second Semester. 


We have a complete line of School 
Supplies including Papers, Art 
Materials and Educational Toys, | 
etc. Your order will be filled the | 
day it reaches us. Transportation | 
charges paid on orders of forty | 
dollars and over. 


WRITE FOR OUR CATALOG. 














Leads ALL books in popularity 


20th CENTURY TYPEWRITING 


By Lessenberry and Crawford 


Yes, 20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING for many 
years has led all competing. books and still leads 
them. It has been used in more schools than all 
competing textbooks combined. The authors are 
experienced, capable classroom teachers who under- 
stand the problems of classroom teachers. In the 
new sixth edition the best of the old features and 
the best new developments in the teaching of type- 
writing have been combined to give you the great- 


est book that has ever been published in typing. 


South-Western Publishing Co. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 2 @ New Rochelle, N. Y. @ Chicago 5 
San Francisco 3 @ Dallas 2 


6th Edition 
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“It’s News to Us’ 








These are announcements by the 
manufacturers of new products which 
we believe will be of professional! in- 
terest to educators. This listing should 
not be construed as a recommendation 
by the editor. You will want to check 
and compare these items with others 
to be found in your school supply 
store. If unable to find the products 
desired, your request for information 
will be forwarded to the producer. 


Clothing Locker A new desi~n in 
locker equipment affords each child a 
place to sit down when changing shoes, 


etc. Made of wood, it has individual 
open sections for hanging clothes, pull 
out drawers under seats for loose cloth- 
ing, steel coat hooks which can be 
placed in peg-board back, and remov- 


able shelf dividers. Available in 3 or 
4-locker unit widths. (School Interiors 
Co., 5 University Place, New York 3, 
N. Y.) 

Plastic Binding Kit Make your 
own plastic tube bound books that will 
lie flat no matter where opened. Can 
be used for permanent or loose-leaf 
purposes. Hand-operated machine 
weighs 2'% lbs., measures 6” x 81”. 
Availatle in two, three. and four hole 





Ces bf Bite 


COCSCOFL 


Fully open, showing 
clothing storage space 
inside 





With outer doors open for 
Use 


TO YOUR REQUIREMENTS! 


' 
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in dresamakiny class. 


HOME ECONOMICS CLOTHING CASE with triplicate 


mirrors—custom-made 


solid hardwood, with four 


18” x 60” mirrors on four swinging doors. 


ri: VERSATILE UNIT was custom-precision-built to fit the 


exact space available 


in the classroom. 


Taking space requirements into account and designing school 
equipment to fit exactly is another of the features 


that makes Modern Woodwork your best source for 
Science Laboratory, Home 


Art Room Furniture. 


Our Office and Drafting Rooms are at your service. 





600 EAST 








Economics and 


CARY $1 








Modern Woodwork, Inc. 


RICHMOND, VA 





| board 


models. Two-hole models costs $11 90, 
including 150 plastic tubes which are 
available in three colors and many sizes 
(Tauber Plastics, Inc., 200-S Hudson 
St., New York 13, N.Y.) 

Adjustable Typewriter Table 
Steel typing table can be adjusted to 
compensate for heights of students, 
Top surface may be adjusted in height 
from 25/2” to 33” by operating sim ple 
crank under table. Top area is 20”x36", 
(Interstate Engineering Corporation, 
2250 E. Imperial Highway, El Seg un- 
do, Calif.) 

Sound Control Consolette Desk. 
top consolette is designed to provide 
recorded programs, radio programs, or 
lozal-origin sound programs and an- 
nouncements to selected areas or to all] 
areas reached by the sound system it 
serves. Unit serves up to 20 rooms or 
areas but can te expanded to serve 60 
rooms. Is 16 inches deep, 45 inches 
over-all, and 11 inches high. 
(Radio Corporation of America, Cam- 
den, New Jersey) 

Model Weather Station Kit 
Complete “packaged” classroom activi- 
ty kit designed for learn-by-doing in- 
struction. 


wide 


Includes most materials re- 
quired for the construction of 10 in- 
which 
and for the performance of 
23 experiments that illustrate the basic 
laws that Also in- 
cludes 20-page teachers’ manual and a 
40-page teaching handbook with 66 
illustrations. Instruments constructed 
from the kit are simple in every respect 
and designed to give students better 
understanding about weather rather 
than to provide scientific accuracy in 
operation. (Models of Industry, Inc., 
2804 Tenth St., Berkeley 2, Calif.) 
Vers-A-Tilt unit chalkboard in- 


corporates the latest theories in chalk- 


struments, show changes in 


weather, 


affect weather. 


construction and _ installation. 
The tilted surface eliminates glare and 
Each is a 
packaged unit manufactured and as- 
sembled at the factory; ready for in- 
Each unit is 3 feet long 
and is installed by means of only four 
thus reducing installation 
time from diys to minutes. Chalk- 
boards of any required length are in- 
stalled by utilizing a series of units. A 
unit weighs 22 lbs. complete and is 
available with clearcite green or black 
chalkboard on one side; tackboard on 
the reverse. Dimensions are—length 
3’, height 3'2”, projection from wall at 
at base 1214”. 


reduces writing fatigue. 


stallation. 


fastenings, 


top 21” 
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See-Thru drawer cabinets 
small-parts filing and storage. The 
popular Model J-20 consists of twenty 
crystal-clear lifetime guaranteed plas- 
tic spillproof drawers, 574” long x 
23,” wide x 1 7/16” high, in a welded 
all-steel cabinet. Overall] size is 10144” 
high x 12'%2” wide x 6” deep. The 
cabinet has an attractive silver-gray 
hammer finish and is equipped with 
rubber feet. Adjustable drawer di- 
viders and identification labels are in- 
cluded. Priced at $7.95, postpaid. 
Units in production include models 
ranging from 7 to 128 drawers, models 
with larger size or metal drawers, and 
portable models with carrying handles. 
(General Industrial Co., 5738 N. 
Elston Ave., Chicago 30, Ill.) 


Equipment used for the education 
of homebound or hospitalized handi- 
capped children by telephone includes 
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new housings and circuits which pro- 
vide portability as well as improved 
reception and appearance. The Execu- 
tone instruments used in conjunction 
with standard telephone lines to pro- 
vide two-way conversation between 
the classroom and home or hospital 
room of a handicapped child consist 
of three units: 

A completely new high school 


desk, designated as their No. 445, is il- 


lustrated and described in a color folder 
by American Seating Company, Grand 
Rapids 2, Michigan—who state that it 


is the only desk on the market that 


meets the physical, psychological and 


curricular needs for today’s junior and 


senior high-school students. Write to 


them for a free copy of this interesting 


folder. 


New Horizons In Teaching 


A suggestion we hope you find interesting and useful 





“Education Of The Gifted"’ is a publication Educational Policies Commission 
of the National Education Association and American Association of School 
Administrators— 1201 Sixteenth St., NW, Washington, D. C. 35¢ postpaid. 


It is a joy to find a child with a 
superior intellectual capacity. But 
it is a problem to know how to best 
help develop it. That is why this 
booklet called EDUCATION OF THE 
GIFTED may be of service to you in 
helping the child as well as helping in 
the conservation and development of 
this great and rare human talent. 


This Booklet takes up such subjects as ROLE OF 
GIFTED IN A DEMOCRACY: Opportunities for 
talent, Education and social mobility... 
WASTE OF TALENT IN AMERICAN LIFE: Evi- 
dences of wasted talent, Causes, Incidence... 
IDENTIFICATION OF THE GIFTED: Teachers’ 
judgment, Special aptitudes, Uses... epuca- 
TION OF THE GIFTED: Special provisions for 
education, Programs for the education, Spe- 
cial problems in education of gifted... 
INVESTMENT IN TALENT... 


AFTER A BUSY DAY, see how refreshed the satisfying flavor of 
delicious Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum makes you feel. And 
how relaxed you seem to get—for the natural chewing 


helps relieve tension. Just try it. 


3 in 10,000 is about the frequency of 
“very high” IQs—exceeding 170. 
Only 6/10 of 1% of the population 
have IQs of 140 or above. Some 
schools classify pupils with IQ in 
excess of 112/115 as gifted. 


To capitalize the rich resources of 
human talent which gifted children 
and youth possess, it is pointed out, 
schools should give special attention 
to education af gifted students. 


“Extra reading” by the gifted, guided 
contacts with the out-of-school en- 
vironment and other aids are sug- 
gestedto challenge, interest, 
and keep nurturing the creative 
imagination of the gifted child. 
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U. S. History 


liveliest course 


United States History 


Fremont P. Wirth 


Recent Events Supplement - Teacher’s Manual 
Workbook and Key « Separate Tests - Audio-Visual Teaching Aids 


This lively presentation of our national history has real 
meaning for present-day students because it emphasizes 
twentieth-century events. It is especially teachable be. 
cause of its simple, direct style and its well-constructed 
teaching aids and study activities. The best features of 
the chronological and topical approaches are combined, 


The Development of America 


Fremont P. Wirth 


Recent Events Supplement + Teacher’s Manual 
Workbook and Key « Separate Tests 


This history text demonstrates that every important 
social, political, and economic problem of today has its 
roots in the past. The many varied exercises encourage 


American Book Company the student to analyze current situations. Historical per- 


spective is maintained even while problems are examined 











300 Pike Street, Cincinnati 2, Ohio vertically. 
history, with statistics on rail- ing. Will broaden the vision of 
road and economic growth in high-school boys and girls. (F. 
Oo URS FOR the United States. (Association E. Compton & Company) 
THE ASKING of American Railroads) 58b. and 59b. You’re a Young Lady 
57b. Vocations A new 18-page Now and Very Personally 
booklet covering problems of Yours are two free booklets on 
went wie dae : egg road = self-appraisal, job analysis, train- menstruation for all age groups. 
offerings by the individual advertisers. ing, and national trends in voca- Indicate number desired for 
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50b. hro . » ! 2 ; P y g 
A Chronology of American are given im terms teen-agers to 12. It explains menstruation 


Railroads A sequence listing 
of important dates in railroad 


can understand. A_ brand-new 


: as a normal part of life; tells a 
approach to vocational counsel- 


girl how to take care of herself 





State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 








USE THIS COUPON 


Please send the items and quantities desired. I understand this coupon is 


when that day does arrive. 

1953-54 59b. Very Personally Yours. 
This booklet is for girls 12 or 
over. Its simple, straight-for- 


for use only during the school year. 3¢ is enclosed for each item ordered. ward presentation of accurate, 
50b. 57b. 58b-59b. 6lb. scientific facts has won wide ac- 
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DRESS UP YOUR SCHOOL 


Furnish The Lobby And 
Halls For Comfort And 


Dignity. Our Furniture 
Will Serve You Well. 
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#2089-1 Priscilla Chair. 
Price -ceseee. 13.90 


> 

~™  3¢2111-5-D Liberty Arm 
Chair. Also available in plain 
finish without decorations. 


Price ......26.50 
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its 
ige 


1ed #512-1 Fibre Seat Hitch- 


cock. Also available with 
gold decorations. 


Price $18.40 
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a 60” size, $83.00. 72” size, $88.50. 
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American Book Company 


300 Pike Street, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 





United States History 


Fremont P. Wirth 


Recent Events Supplement + Teacher’s Manual — 
Workbook and Key » Separate Tests * Audio-Visual Teaching Aids 


This lively presentation of our national history has real 
meaning for present-day students because it emphasizes 


twentieth-century events. 


It is especially teachable be- 


cause of its simple, direct style and its well-constructed 
teaching aids and study activities. The best features of 
the chronological and topical approaches are combined. 


The Development of America 


Fremont P. Wirth 
Recent Events Supplement +: Teacher’s Manual 
Workbook and Key « Separate Tests 


This history text demonstrates that every important 
social, political, and economic problem of today has its 
roots in the past. The many varied exercises encourage 


vertically. 


the student to analyze current situations. Historical per- 
spective is maintained even while problems are examined 








THE ASKING 7h. 


Now is the time to get what you 
want when you want it. Watch for 
offerings by the individual advertisers, 
as well as for those in this column. 
Order promptly before supplies are 
exhausted. For a quick response al- 
ways write directly to the advertisers. 
The coupon is convenient for ordering 
several items. 


50b. A Chronology of American 


Railroads A sequence listing 
of important dates in railroad 


OURS FOR 





history, with statistics on rail- 
road and economic growth in 
the United States. (Association 
of American Railroads) 


Vocations A new 18-page 
booklet covering problems of 
self-appraisal, job analysis, train- 
ing, and national trends in voca- 
tional opportunities. More than 
200 job descriptions for men 
and women in professional, semi- 
professional, sales, clerical, serv- 
ice, and skilled worker groups 
are given in terms teen-agers 
can understand. A brand-new 
approach to vocational counsel- 
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Chicago 1, Illinois 
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ing. Will broaden the vision of 
high-school boys and girls. (F. 
E. Compton & Company) 


58b. and 59b. You’re a Young Lady 


6 1b. 


Now and Very Personally 
Yours are two free booklets on 
menstruation for all age groups. 
Indicate number desired for 
classroom distribution. (Inter- 
national Cellucotton Products 
Co.) 

58b. You’re a Young Lady Now 
is especially written for girls 9 
to 12. It explains menstruation 
as a normal part of life; tells a 
girl how to take care of herself 
when that day does arrive. 
59b. Very Personally Yours. 
This booklet is for girls 12 or 
over. Its simple, straight-for- 
ward presentation of accurate, 
scientific facts has won wide ac- 
claim. 

1954 Garden Spot Guvide 
and Almanac plus 1954 cata- 
log of unusual premiums for 
selling seeds. Earn premiums or 


cash for class activities. (L.n- 
caster County Seed Company ) 
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DRESS UP YOUR SCHOOL 


Furnish The Lobby And 
Halls For Comfort And 
Dignity. Our Furniture 


Will Serve You Well. 








#2089-1 Priscilla Chair. 
Price ...$13.90 


#2111-5-D Liberty Arm 
Chair. Also available in plain 


finish without decorations. 
Price Jeane $26.50 


#512-1 Fibre Seat Hitch- 
cock. Also available with 
gold decorations. 


Price $18.40 


























#1784-14 Chair. 
Seat 2114” x 18”, $18.20 





#+1784-ST Settee. Seat 18” deep. 
60” size, $83.00. 72” size, $88.50. 


We Will Give Your Order Quick Attention 
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cuddly-soft as a kitten? 





light feeling as a feather? 


always fresh as a daisy? 


washable orlon coats! 


Now you wear a pastel coat and never 
worry about upkeep! Our wonderful, 
wearable Swansdown Orlons come out of 
the washer softer than they were 
before. They won't stretch out of 
shape, they’re wrinkle and moth 
proof, lighter than wool but 
warmer by far. Long coat in 
brushed zibeline-finish Orlon 
$65. Short coat, 49.98. Both, 
Moderate Price Coats, 3rd. 
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